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January 1, +1944. ‘NOTES AND QUERIES. 1 
THIS WEEK : The name we have withheld there is not 

@The Text of Trollope’s ‘Sir Harry Hitler, it is not even Napoleon ; it is Richard. 
Hotspur ’ «+ ++ es e+ «+ 2. | For the name we have suppressed at the end 

An Uncollected Poem of Sheridan .. 3 | of our first paragraph we should substitute 
Daniell: Stray Notes on the Text... .. 6 | Thomas Barnes, but his own word was 


OTES AND QUERIES is published fortnightly 
by the Oxford University Press, Press Road, 
Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: Gladstone 
1186.) Subscriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10, 
including postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. 
$8.50 (without binding cases) should be sent to 
the manager, at the above address. 
Communications for the editor should be 
addressed to Southfield House, Oxford. 


Memorabilia. __ 


THERE is a feeling for which but little 
credit is allowed to critics, and which it 
may be thought great affectation for us to 
profess: we shall, however, venture to express 
it in spite of the incredulity of prejudice. 
We know, then, no greater pleasure than to 
hail the triumph of genius, and to watch over 
the progress of a growing fame. To be able 
to bestow rewards on high merit, seems for the 
time not only to place us on a level with the 
subject of our praise, but even to elevate us 
above our ordinary nature. We must not, 
however, attempt to explain the feeling too 
nicely, lest it should appear rather selfish than 
benevolent ; but be it selfishness or be it kind- 
ness, it was seldom excited more strongly in 
us than by the display of the talents of Mr. 


We have printed that paragraph as though 
it were our own. It is not. 

A new planet has just swum unto the ken 
of the connoisseurs of English criticism, and 
we hasten to salute it. Here is a further 


sample : 
The great characteristics of —— are a daring 
and comprehensive intelligence, which seizes its 


objects with the grasp of a giant—-a profound 
acquaintance with the human soul, which makes 
him appreciate motives at a glance—a spirit im- 
moveably fearless, because, how can a mighty 
ing tremble among animals who are but as 
atoms to his towering superiority? Besides this, he 
is a villain; that is, he moves onward to his pur- 
careless of ordinary duties and ordinary feel- 
ings; and yet, when we observe his horrid march, 
we neither shudder with disgust nor overwhelm 
him with execrations. Why is this? Because he 
seems to belong to a class above mankind: he is 
the destroying demon whom we regard with awe 
and astonishment, and not the mere murderer 
whose meanness and vulgarity almost rob crime 
of its horrors. 


Kean ’”’: he was writing of Edmund Kean 
as Shakespeare’s Richard the Third, in 1814. 

It is a nice question—or rather, it is a 
matter of mere personal predilection whether 
Thomas Barnes is described as the friend of 
Lamb and Leigh Hunt, or as a great editor of 
The Times, or as a critic.” It is as the last 
that we are concerned with him here. He 
wrote contemporary reviews of Moore, Cole- 
ridge (as a metaphysician), and Byron. His 
judgements of them are only not final because 
these men had (in 1814) not finished, but his 
judgement of Wordsworth was final, even 
then. This is his conclusion: 


Mr. Wordsworth is not . . . adapted to be a 
popular poet; he is of too high an order: he 
writes for men who reflect as deeply as himself. 
He must therefore be content to be read than 
the writer of amorous odes and wondrous 
romances: he may, however, be assured of an 
eternal memory in the minds of the wise; and that 
future ages will be eager to point out his name, 
as one of the proudest specimens the best 
English character, distinguished, as it will be, for 
purity of feeling, for comprehensiveness of intel- 
ect, and for a strain of poetry which at once 
enchants the senses, exalts the understanding, and 
improves the heart. 


We are not putting forward Thomas 
Barnes’s prose as ‘“‘fine writing,’ but as 
good writing: the expression of a full and 
clear mind. Take this on Moore: 


It would be curious to know whence Mr. Moore 
could derive his notion that he was the poet of 
love: if he have no personal knowledge of that 
peculiar disposition of the soul, yet, as he is 
evidently a great reader of the poets, he might have 
learned a better doctrine from them. . . Mr. Moore 
tells us, somewhere, that he has imitated the ear 
c= of our own language. Which of them 

hakespeare, or Spenser, or Milton, or Ford, or 
Cowley, or Habington, or Lovelace, or—but I 
might go through a score of them, and no man 
on earth could guess which was his model. All 
these poets have written of love, but with them 
it is a passion in which the soul is concerned:as 
well as the body. (Even in ‘ Venus and Adonis ’ 
the reader] will be so overwhelmed with the myriad 
fancies, the countless topics, the inexhaustible 
mind of the poet, that instead of thinking of his 
own paltry senses, he will be inclined to fall down 
and worship the mighty intellect of the author. 


We take these extracts from Mr. Derek 
Hudson’s ‘Thomas Barnes of The Times,’ 
where they appear as selections from his 
critical essays never before reprinted, edited 
by Mr. Harold Child. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE TEXT OF TROLLOPE’S ‘SIR 
HARRY HOTSPUR.’ 


HIS. admirable little book is part of 
the scanty Trollopian furniture of a 
country cottage which I often visit, and 
_I have read it several times. The text 
is good, but there are a few passages cer- 
tainly or probably corrupt. I give references 
to the World’s Classics reprint, and apologize 
for not having checked its text with the first 
edition. But it is unlikely that my text 
departs from its original in the places I dis- 
cuss. 


7, last line, or should I think be as. 


14, 1. 9 from foot. If Emily married the 
virtuous Lord Alfred, she would be placed 
almost beyond the hand of misfortune to hurt 
her. Perhaps to hurt her was an after- 
thought, and T. may have failed to notice 
the resulting awkwardness. But he may have 
written power of misfortune, 


26, 1.8. At Humblethwaite in Cumberland 
rocky fragments here and there came through 
so as to break the park into little depths, 
with now and then a real rawine. Possibly 
defiles. 


42. Blackness in a male sheep in regard 
to the other sin is venial blackness. This can 
be defended ; the black sheep’s gambling has 
been described as well as his design on an 
heiress. But I cannot doubt that T. wrote 
the other sex. 


62. June passed away—as Junes do pass 
in London—very gaily in appearance, very 
quickly in reality, with a huge outlay of 
money and an enormous amount of disap- 
pointment. I hesitate to suggest slowly for 
gaily ; T. has perhaps failed to get his mean- 
ing clear. See the context. ‘ 


64. The Hotspurs. were at Humblethwaite 
1. .3 but it had been . . . decided that George 
should not prepare to make his visit till Sep- 


tember, This may pass, but Sir Edward 
Marsh is probably right in suggesting to 1 
that T. wrote propose; the proposal by letter 
follows at once, and cf. 69 ‘‘ he has proposed 
himself.’’ 


George Hotspur left London for Castle 
Corry on the 10tk of August. From there 
he wrote: ‘‘ Dear Lady Elizabeth,—Sir Harry 
was kind enough to say ,.. that I might come 
to Humblethwaite again this autumn. Will 
you be able to take me in on the 2nd Sep- 
tember? We have about finished with 
Altringham’s house, and Lady A. has had 
enough of me.’ For house read grouse; the 
birds are mentioned elsewhere (45, 73). T’s 
initial gq is peculiar, coming far above the 
line. Grouse-shooting (as some of my young 
readers may be unaware) began on 12 August. 


68, end of ch. vii, very zealous in his fitiend- 
ship. Lady Altringham was energetic in 
befriending George; and perhaps his friend- 
ship may mean friendship for him. But it 
is easy to read her, 


68, 1. 3 from foot. Sir Harry had told 
his wife to warn his daughter not to fall in 
love with George. But such a caution as that 
received is not very easily given even between 
a mother and a child. Lady Elizabeth had 
not received the caution; she was required 
to impart it? 


71. The black sheep came, and made one 
of a number of numerous visitors. Sir Edward 
Marsh suggests that this is a doublet. Per- 
haps T. wrote one of numerous visitors, added 
a number of above the line, and failed to 
erase numerous. Alternatively numerous may 
conceal another adjective. 


72. Nothing came of the young man, who 
was bashful, and to whom Miss Hotspur 
certainly gave no entertainment of a nature 
to remove his bashfulness. Sir Edward Marsh 
suggests encouragement, which is the technical 
term in such a connexion. 


80. A poor devil like he in search of an 
heiress, The trifling correction necessary here 
follows a familiar principle. him in is vir- 
tually identical with he in in, which becomes 
he in by haplography. 


- 137, 1. 11 from foot. » By what process are 
such vows and promises made fitting between 
aman and a woman? (By love). _ fitting 
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cannot mean suitable; it may mean firm; 
but it is just possible that. T. wrote binding. 


139. Emily faces the task of reforming her 
scoundrel lover: she told herself plainly that 
the work would not be easy, that there would 
be disappointment, almost heart-break, delays 
and sorrows. This distressing anticlimax can 
be cured by reading disappointing and heart- 
breaking. If the compositor mis-read disap- 
pointing as a noun, he was almost bound to 
corrupt heart-breaking to match it. It is, 
again, just possible that T. intended heart- 
break to be construed as an adjective, though 
‘O.E.D.’ gives no later example than 1599 of 
the attributive use. If so, then the corruption 
of disappointing to -ment would follow almost 
of course. 


208, 1. 8 from foot. 
haps be prefers. 


Professes should per- 


215, 1. 3. Insert a comma after hers. 
R. W. C. 


‘AN UNCOLLECTED POEM OF 
SHERIDAN. 


[8 Walter Sichel’s biography of Sheridan 

(1909) there is printed (vol. i, p. 275), 
purportedly for the first time, from a MS. 
in the possession of the Sheridan family, a 
poem said to be written in 1772 by Elizabeth 
Ann Linley, who became the first Mrs. R. B. 
Sheridan one year later. It is intended as an 
answer to Thomas Percy’s famous verses ‘‘ O 
Nancy, wilt thou go with me?’’, and begins 
“OQ Henry, didst thou know the heart .. .” 
(four stanzas of eight lines each). 

I do not know (and I rather doubt it) 
whether the attribution to Elizabeth Linley 
is indicated in the MS. itself, or whether Mr. 
Sichel deduces her authorship from the form 
and contents of the poem (supposed to be 
addressed by a maid to her lover). He merely 
says that it is in the handwriting of her 
brother William Linley, and therefore it must 
be of a much later date than the verses them- 
selves, as William Linley, his sister’s junior 
by 16 years, was only born in 1771. 

What I wish to point out is that the poem 
appeared in print already in Sheridan’s life- 
time, not however under Elizabeth’s but very 
definitely under the name of Sheridan him- 
self. The fact that it was published not in 


a book or magazine but on a music sheet may 
account for its having been overlooked by 
literary editors, It is not included in any 
edition of Sheridan’s works. 

Sheridan’s first wife was a member of the 
famous musical Linley family of Bath and a 
very accomplished singer herself. Both her 
father, Thomas (d. 1795) and her brother, 
Thomas the younger (d. 1778 at the age of 
22) were composers of repute and collaborated 
with Sheridan in ‘The Duenna.’ In 1800 
there appeared ‘The Posthumous Vocal 
Works, of Mr. Linley, and Mr. T. Linley, 
consisting of Songs, Duetts, Cantatas, Madri- 
gals, and Glees in two Volumes.’ (London, 
Preston, n.d., fol.), and it is here that we 
find the poem in question as 


A Glee. The answer to Dr. Perey’s Song 
““Q Nancy. The words by R. B, Sheridan, 
Esq. 


The two vols. were edited, as a tribute to 
her dead husband and son, by the widow of 
the elder Thomas Linley, probably with the 
aid of her younger son William (mentioned 
above), the only surviving musical member 
of the family. Had the poem been written 
by Elizabeth, surely the fact would have been 
known to her mother. For what reason should 
old Mrs. Linley have attached the name of 
her former son-in-law (who, in 1800 had been 
married to his second wife for five years) 
rather than that of her own daughter whose 
memory (Elizabeth had died in 1792) she 
could have honoured together with that of 
her husband and son? For what reason—if 
not for the obvious one that the poem really 
was a work of R. B. Sheridan? 

The ‘ Posthumous Vocal Works’ contain 
two other poems bearing the name of Sheridan, 
both of them well-known and belonging to the 
same period of his courtship for Elizabeth 
Linley: ‘‘ Dry be that tear, my gentlest love,”’ 
which apparently here was printed for the 
first time, and ‘‘ Uncouth is this moss-covered 
grotto of stone,”’ this in an unknown version, 
shortened and simplified (by the author?) 
probably at the composer’s request. There are 
also in the ‘‘O Henry ”’ stanzas some small 
variants between the MS. as printed by 
Sichel and the version as set to music by 
Thomas Linley. They are, however, of minor 
importance, and I think that experts in 
English poetry will agree with me that there 
is nothing in the verses themselves to prevent 
them from .being included in the works of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
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yet so firm 


russet lawn a garden rare 
Well pleas’d 


I well 


raging storm 


perils then 


For fear 
absent mind 


the pain 
held me 


on thy sorrows 


A 


THE worps BY R. B. Sueripan, Esq. 


O Henry, didst thou know the heart 

That heaves for thee the constant sigh, 
Thou would’st not ask if ought could part 
So tender and so firm a tye. : 
With thee a Cot would prove a court, 

The russet gown a garment rare, 

And pleas’d I’d quit the gay resort 

That hail’d me fairest of the fair. 


O Henry, lead the toilsome way 

And love will bear me thro’ the wild, 

I still could face the parching ray 
Nor heed the blast, if Henry smiled ; 
But haply should the chilling storm 
Or blaze of noon that face impair, 
I’d weep, should’st thou regret the form 
That once was fairest of the fair. 


Can perils keen my purpose move 

Or fright me from my Henry’s breast! 
Tis fear itself gives force to Love, 

And robs the absent maid of rest; 
Should Henry suffer, while his Bride 
Nor eas’d his pain, nor sooth’d his care, 
I’d curse these scenes of courtly pride 
That held the fairest of the fair. 


But should not all my trembling toil 

Thy precious life avail to save, 

I could not o’er thy sorrows smile, 

I could not strew with flow’rs thy grave; 
I'd lay me by thy clay-cold side 

Where grief would soon my heart-strings tear, 
Yet happier, that with thee I died, 


. Than bloom’d, the fairest of the fair. 


The marginal variants are those of the MS. version 


ALFRED LOEWENBERG. 


CHRISTMAS FARE AND PURITAN 
OBJECTIONS. 


HE Flying Eagle of 24 Dec. 1632 

notes that the House of Commons, 
“‘ before they rose, were presented with a 
terrible remonstrance against Christmas day, 
grounded upon divine Scriptures.’’ The Puri- 
tans, with all their ardour, did not prevail 
against the festival of freedom which took 
on the jollity of the Roman Saturnalia, 
The sour-complexioned or cautious may retire, 
like Pliny with his sound-proof villa, or 
Seneca advocating a few days of the simple 
life, but the English people insist on enjoy- 


ing themselves, as the Romans did. Good 
cheer is the thing, which among its various 
senses includes, according to an old Dic- 
tionary-maker, ‘‘ victuals, intertainment for 
the teeth.’’ The eating public at Christmas 
takes on some of the capabilities of its 
ancestors, preserved till recently in the huge 
meals of the City of London. 


No one, however, who looks into the records 
of the past could maintain that the free 
eaters of to-day can swallow, or hope to 
digest without trouble, the vast ambit of 
food once familiar on the dinner-table, 
especially at Christmas. Fielding, in ‘Tom 
Jones,’ Book ix, chap. 5, presents an 
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‘‘ Apology for all heroes who have good appe- 
tites ’ before he makes his hero get through 
3 lb, of beef. On another occasion Jones ate 
‘a pretty good dinner for a sick man, that is 
to say, the larger half of a shoulder of mut- 
ton,’ Book xiv, chap. 5. I heard a few 
years ago of a man who had for the middle 
of the day two joints cooking on his range, 
mutton on the one side and pork on the 
other. Then he was surprised to find him- 
self a victim of blood pressure. No such 
troubles seem to have stopped the vast appe- 
tites of an earlier day, though Burton in his 
“Anatomy ’ does suggest that beef, ‘‘ a strong 


and hearty meat,” is good for men of strong | 


constitution and labouring men but ‘ unfit 
for such as lead a resty life.” Whatever its 
merits or demerits, beef is a favourite 
national dish in this country with a long 
tradition of praise behind it. When in the 
Induction to the ‘Taming of the Shrew’ 
Christopher Sly woke to find himself a Lord, 
he was offered conserves and replied, ‘‘ If 
you give me any conserves, give me conserves 
of beef.”” In Peacock’s ‘ Crotchet Castle,’ 
1831, the Christmas dinner at Chainmail 
Hall, chap. 18, is a good specimen of profuse 
viands of all sorts, including a bear’s head 
and, of course, mince pies. It began with 
“tureens of plum-porridge ’’ as a mere appe- 
tiser, like the cocktail of to-day, and went on 
to a ‘series of turkeys’’ and a baron of 
beef. I wonder that a stickler for ancient 
ways like Mr. Chainmail included so foreign 
and comparatively modern a bird as the tur- 


key. But perhaps he reflected that it was: 


accepted in heraldry. At this period Sir 
Charles William Strickland. the eighth 
Baronet, carried at the top of his arms ‘a 
turkey cock in his pride proper.’’ The family 
is associated with the introduction of the 
bird from America, though both its English 
name and the French dindon suggest the 
other side of the world. 

Addison, in the Spectator, No. 269, 8 
Jan. 1712, dwells on the unbounded hospi- 
tality of Sir Roger de Cevestey at Christmas. 
All his neighbours were entertained in his 
great Hall. He supplied beer doubly malted 
for the village and set it a running for twelve 
days. He was pleased always to have “‘a 
piece of cold Beef and a Mince-Pye upon the 
Table” and 


launched out into the Praise of the late Act of 
Parliament for pocaiieng. Se Church of England, 
and told me, with great Satisfaction, that he believed 


it already began to take Effect; for that a rigid 
Dissenter, who chanced to dine at his House on 


Christmas Day, had been observed to eat very 


plentifully of his Plumb-porridge. 

The Puritans set their faces strongly 
against such embellishments of plain fare as 
tending to unseemly gaiety. As ‘ Hudibras’ 
puts it, I, i, 225: 

Rather than fail, they will defy 

That which they love most tenderly ; 

with Minc’d-Pies, and disparage 

ir best and dearest Friend, Plum-Porridge. 

The sixth edition of Johnson’s Dictionary 
does not include this combination of ‘‘ plum,” 
though it notes ‘‘ Plum-cake”’ in ‘ Hudi- 
bras.’ Webster could not be expected to find 
it in the land of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

As a great reviver of old words and cus- 
toms, Walter Scott has not forgotten the 
details of old-time hospitality on Christmas 
Eve. Then, the Introduction to Canto VI of 
‘ Marmion ’ tells us, 

Then open’d wide the Baron's hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf and all. 
The massive oak table contained the lusty 
brawn, the grim boar’s head, and wassel 
(usually spelt ‘‘ wassail’’) in good brown 
bowls : 
There the huge sirloin reek’d; hard by 
Plum-porridge stood and Christmas pie. 

The last was one of the names for mince- 
pies, which, according to Herrick, had to be 
watched the night before Christmas to save 
them from depredating hands. I have already 
dealt in ‘N. and Q.’ with the resemblance 
Selden in his ‘ Table-Talk’ finds in them to 
the sacred ‘‘ecratch.” Again in ‘Old 
Mortality,’ chap, 6, Scott shows the Puritan 
objections to Cavalier entertainments. Cuddie, 
the ploughman, was disgusted when his stern, 
vociferous and Covenanting mother, Mause 
Headrigg, deprived him of the fine fare offered 
by Lady Margaret Bellenden to her feudal 
retainers and kept him off his sweetheart. 

This is waur dirdum than we got frae Mr. 
Gadyill when he garr’d me refuse to eat the plum- 
porridge on Yule-eve, as if it were ony matter to 
God or man whether a plaughman had suppit on 
minched pies or sour sowens [a mixture of oatmeal 
and sour mi 

But what, the reader may ask, was this 
plum-porridge”’? No light kickshaw, it 
was more solid than the Scottish ‘‘ mealy 
puddings,’ which I have found a comfort- 
able comestible for a cold day. Chambers in 
his ‘ Book of Days’ tells us that it was beef 
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or mutton broth, thickened with brown bread, 
which, when it was half boiled, was fortified 
with raisins, currants, prunes, cloves, mace 
and ginger. A gypsy’s large pot could be 
various enough in its contents but it could not 
afford a deal of fine, confused feeding like 
this. 

Once in history, if memory serves, Christ- 
mas fare spoilt an attempt to escape. Some 
Jacobites in a boat got well past the Thames 
mouth but they were caught outside it. Their 
Christmas beef and wine made them torpid. 
Nothing else mattered at the moment and 
they relaxed their efforts. This detail is due 
to the all-embracing eye and memory of 
Macaulay. 

a; TS. 


DANIELL: STRAY NOTES ON THE 
TEXT. 


M* references are to volume and page of 

Grosart’s handsome edition. The many 
misprints, whether original or editorial, I 
ignore; also ’d for -ed, and t’ for to, against 
the metre. 


I, 28. And yet [she] now scornes perform- 
ance of the passion, 
And with her presence Justice over 


ruleth, 
She tells me flat her beauty beares no 
action. . . 


The false rhyme is mended by reading 
paction,”” which suits the legal metaphor. 


49. Restore thy blush unto Aurora bright. . 
Let Venus have thy graces, her re- 
signed. (Delia xix), 
Read ‘‘hers.’’ Final s is a slippery letter, 
and may be confused with a flourish of the 
pen. 


51. The cruelst Fayre that sees I pine for 
her, 
And never mercy to thy merit gives. 
(xxii). ‘ 
Read ‘‘ my merit,’’ as in the alternative ver- 
sion given below. 
54. With thee such powers to plague one 
silly heart (xxvii). 
Read ‘‘ With three,’ viz., voice, hand and 
eye, just mentioned. 


62. I once may see when yeares shall wreck 
my wrong. (xxxviii). 


Read ‘‘ shall wreak,”’ as in p. 101, ‘ Compl. 
of Ros.’ 580. 


67. That Grace which doth more than in 
woman thee (xlv), 
Read “‘ inwoman,”’ i.e., makes thee more than 
woman. Daniell abounds in these in- com- 
pounds, e.g., ‘‘instarre ’’ just above. I find 
well over a score of them, of which ‘ O.E.D.’ 
quotes most under the en- forms. 


245. And see what best this Honour rides 
upon (Musophilus 634). 
Read ‘‘ beast,’’ the ass carrying an image of 
Isis. 


245. The wits of men, their hearts, their 
colds, their rage (638). 
Read “‘ their heats.”’ 


263. Like Winters short-liv’d bright, 
Or Summers suddaine gleames ; 
How much more deare, so much losse- 
lasting beames. 
Read ‘‘ less lasting,’’ quanto cariores, tanto 
minus perennes. 


264. Not with to swift away 
The headlong corrant flyes, 
As do the sparkling rayes of two faire 
eyes. 
Read ‘‘so swift,’ for ‘ away,’’ as Grosart 
says, means ‘‘ departure’’; ‘O.E.D.’ please 
note, 


264. Do not thyself betray 
With wantonizing yeares: 
O beauty, traytors gay, 
Thy melting life that weares. 
Reaa ‘‘ To beauty,’’ this colon is a quite short 
stop. ‘‘ Traytors’’ means ‘‘ traitress,’’ see 


*0.E.D.’ 


264. Trust not, svaine creditor, 
Thy apt deceived view. 
Read ‘‘ Thy oft.’ 
264. And thou faire murthering eyes 
Shall be loves tombes, where now his. 
cradle lyes. 
Read ‘ And those.” 


II, 93. © fame conceive and doe not carry 
word 
To after-comming ages of our shame. 
Read ‘‘ conceale’’; the note gives a variant 
Fame hide it close.’’ 


III, 7. Imploy this weapon. here; come, 
make this sword 
That won me glory, Eros, this. 
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Insert ‘‘ win me” 


after ‘‘ Eros,’’ meaning 
“win me death.” 


38. For grapling in the Ocean of our pride 
We suncke others greatness bot 
gether (Cleopatra, 143). 
Read ‘‘ each others.”’ 


42. The complots of the wise 
Prove imperfections smoakt. 
Read ‘‘ imperfectious smoake.”’ (251), 


50. So deepe we feele impressed in our 
blood 
That touch which nature without 
breath did give. 
Read ‘‘ with our,”’ r and ¢ being often con- 
fused in the type of the period. 


73. Sith our country gods betray our case 
1143 


Read “Sith all,” as in 1. 1334. 


80. And sir, even how herselfe hath letters 
sent. 
Read ‘‘ even now.” 


84. Even as she went at first to meete her 
love, 
So goes she now againe to finde him. 
But that first, did her greatnes onely 
prove, 
This last her love, that could not live 
4 behind him (1481). 
In the second line insert ‘‘ at last’’ after 
“now’’ to mend the metre. 


108. That doth in jealous Kings (Philotas 
25). 
Read ‘‘injealous,’’ make jealous; 
another of those in- compounds. 


125. That from some private grudge it 
rather bred 
Than out of care for your deare sisters 
sake (539). 
Alexander’s sister! Read ‘‘ safeties.” 


128. Apparell, plate, jewels? Why sell 
them (618). 
An “‘ and” has fallen out. 


128. Yet have they still such eyes to wait 


on them, 

As are too piercing, that they can 
behold 

And penetrate the inwards of the 
heart (634). 


Read ‘‘ so piercing.” 
128. But many, malicing my state of grace, 


I know no worke, with all the power 
they have 
Upon that easie nature (639). 
Read ‘‘ I know do worke.”’ 


128. Yet will I never stoppe, and seeke to 
win 
My way by them, that came not in 
with them (645). 
Read “ stoope.’’ 


132. There dost those struggle with thine 
owne distrust, 

And others jealousies, their counter- 
plot (744). 


In the second line read “‘ there,”’ i.e., in high © 


position. 


161. Could I not have affected it without 
Dymnus? Did not my free accesse 
bring 
Continuall meanes t’ have brought the 
same about? (1653). 
Read ‘‘ my owne free’’ to mend the metre. 


240. Nay then, and be no otherwise, tis 
well (Queen’s Arcadia, 772). 


Read ‘‘ an’t be.’ 
251. Doris saw that how Phillis Physicke 
wrought . 


Doris would needs be sicke too, and 
take some (1057). 
Read ‘‘saw how with Phillis.’ 


264. my sorrowes loath 
That sound of words, that answeres 
not the tone 
Of my disprayers in th’ accents of 
like mone (1467). 
Read ‘‘ Of my dispayre.”’ 


310. A darke cloude, interior with certain 
sparkling starres. 
The note gives as a misprint ‘“‘ interser,’’ 
which is plainly ‘‘ interset,’”’ again r and t; 
and the note on p. 311 hast alara for alata 
(winged). 


352. We are not tortur’d with those hopes 
and feares... 
Which make them to obscure, and 
serve the times (Hymen’s Triumph 
540 


). 
Read ‘‘ to observe.”’ 


394. At length we might heare Silvia fetch 
a groane... 


Then Thirsis set a groane (1805). 
Read ‘‘ fet,’’ i.e., fetched. 
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IV, xxxvii. That their children may be 
[reduced to] beg for foode to the fifth 
generation, 

Drayton wrote ‘“‘ may be begg’d for fooles,’’ 
for which see Nares. 


38. Which Custome entertaining by the 
allowance of the Eare, doth modernize 
and make Naturall. 

For ‘‘ modernize” read ‘“‘ indenize”’ (with 
‘O.E.D.’), as in I, 227, ‘‘ a stranger born To 
be indenized with us.”’ 


To add a spark of life to a deadly dull list 
I will notice a freak of the Glossarial-Index. 
Daniell describes Stonehenge as ‘‘ neere to 
Ambri,”’ and the G.-I. can think of nothing 
more relevant than the virago Mary Ambree, 
having never heard of Amesbury. 


HIpernicus. 


JOSEPH RAYNER STEPHENS, 
1805-1879. 


THe life and career of Joseph Rayner 
Stephens is usually summed up in terms 
of his political activities ending in 1839 with 
his arrest and imprisonment. Historians of 
Chartism as a whole have not dealt too kindly 
with the career of Stephens. Commencing 
with Dr. Gammage, they have described him 
as vacillating and as rounding upon his old 
comrades by the nature of his defence at the 
Assizes and by his later conduct when he came 
out of prison. The present writer dealt with 
some of these objections in The London 
Quarterly & Holborn Review for January 
1943, where he urged that it is an error to 
treat Stephens as solely a political figure 
and that most of the historians of Chartism 
misinterpret him because they persist in so 
regarding him. He was first and foremost 
a Methodist minister. Even though expelled 
by the Conference of 1834 on account of his 
anti-State Church activities, he always 
remained a Methodist in outlook though 

applying his doctrine of sin and redemption 
to the social order rather than the individual. 
Thus, he used the various political movements 
as they arose in order to assist his activities 
in seeking a redempton of society based upon 
a broad Biblical religion. In outlook, he 
was, like Dastler and Sadler, always a Tory 
Democrat. 

A further consideration of the same points 


raises the question how far Stephens is 
rightly to be classed among Chartist leaders, 
as is done by historians of the movement and 
most recently by Mr. G. D. M. Cole in his 
book, ‘ Chartist Portraits,’ (London, 1941) 
which contains by far the best study of 
Stephens in print. Stephens was educated at 
the Manchester Grammar School and after- 
wards entered the Wesleyan ministry, of 
which his father, the Rev. John Stephens, 
was a distinguished ornament. The son went 
abroad as a Methodist missionary to Sweden 
in 1826 and preached as far afield as Lap- 
land; he laid the foundations of all later 
Wesleyan missionary activity in Scandin- 
avia. The persecutions which he endured 
were not unlike those undergone by the early 
English Methodists and led to his being 
appointed a chaplain at the embassy at Stock- 
holm in order that he might thus gain a 
certain protection. It was to this residence 


in Sweden that Stephens owed a mastery of | 


tongues which G. J. Holyoake said was a 
rival to that possessed by Kossuth but there 
is no evidence that this residence abroad led 
J. R. Stephens into active political courses 
or had any other effect than in withdrawing 
him from England during the period of wide- 
spread radical agitation following the close 
of the Napoleonic wars (cf. for example, 
especially H. W. C. Davis ‘ The Lancashire 
Reformers of 1816-7). This continental 
ministry did not close till 1830 when, accord- 
ing to Methodist discipline, he was stationed 
at Cheltenham from ‘whence he moved 
speedily to Ashton-under-Lyne. There is no 
evidence of any kind that Stephens showed a 


close contemporary acquaintance or activity 


with English politics during this period spent 
abroad. His father was bitterly opposed to 
the victims of Peterloo and most of the Wes- 
leyan Methodists, to which sect Stephens 
belonged, were on the Tory and anti-Reform 
side in politics, 

The first entry of Stephens into political 
life took place during his ministry in the 
industrial quarters of Cheshire adjoining 
Manchester. In 1834 he was expelled from 
the Methodst connexion for refusing to resign 
the secretaryship of an association for advoca- 
ting the disestablishment of the Church of 
England ; (cf. B. Gregory: ‘ Sidelights on the 
Conflicts in Methodism ’); the older Metho- 
dists refused to class themselves as dissenters 
and deplored all such activities which, at that 


time, were closely linked with Radical noli- 
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tics. Stephens then became an independent 
nonconforming minister and later occupied 
a chapel which his supporters built for him 
at Stalybridge. From 1834 till 1839, he 
gathered his followers in a chapel at Lord 
Street, Oldham, which he had rented from 
the Unitarians, one of the chief members of 
his congregation being Wm. Knott, a promi- 
nent Chartist, later a Radical, ang Mayor of 
Oldham 1865-1866 (cf. A. Marcroft: ‘ His- 
torical Account of the Unitarian Chapel, 
Oldham,’ p. 597). Stephens seems to have 
been at fault in Methodist law for he had 
obtruded himself into other circuits besides 
his own and had given out political notices 
from the pulpit. He was expelled upon 
refusing to mend his ways. His reasons for 
his strong attacks upon the State Church are 
clear, By this time, he had become a well- 
known figure in the crusade for factory re- 
form headed by M. T. Sadler, which was 
extremely active in the industrial north (cf. 
‘Memoirs of the Life and Writings of M. T. 
Sadler, Esq.’). Sadler was a churchman and 
an opponent of Catholic emancipation; he 
had never gone as far as Stephens but the 
clergy of the Church of England as a whole 
were on the side of the possessing classes and 
gave no support to any agitation for such 
reforms as that of the ten hour day. Stephens 
was hurled at once into a crusade for dis- 
establishment ; he saw the Church as the bul- 
wark of an evil social system, a point which 
emerges in many of his speeches. From 1834 
to 1839, he appeared on Chartist platforms. 
His speeches there were violent met often ill- 
balanced ; examples of his oratory are given 
by Holyoake in an exceedingly bad ‘ Life of 
J. R. Stephens’ which he published in 1882 
and by Cole in his essay. They show slight 
interest in the practical details of constitu- 
tional political reform and but passing in- 
terest in the detailed proposals worked out in 
the People’s Charter. The main point of 


_ Stephens’ attack was associated with the 


claims for direct industrial reform and for 
the improvement of conditions in factories. 
He was a staunch supporter of proposals to 
limit the working day to ten hours. During 
the autumn of 1838 Stephens was well known 
for his oratory and for his advocacy of physi- 
eal force throughout both Lancashire and 
Cheshire. Meetings at might on the torch-lit 
moors were a favourite element in his method. 
Stephens was an advocate of direct action 
within industrial reform and_ therefore 


opposed to such merely political alleviations 
as the repeal of the Corn Laws. As his 
speeches show, his whole attitude sprang 
forth from a Biblical background and he 
urged his case upon theological grounds in a 
manner characteristic of a Hebrew prophet. 
The Government seem to have wished to 
gag Stephens rather than to do him harm. 
At the end of 1838, he was arraigned at Sal- 
ford sessions for a violent speech in which 
he advised his hearers to purchase pikes, made 
at Leigh on 15 November. Stephens was 
bitterly opposed throughout his campaign to 
the Poor Law of 1834 which set up the poor- 
houses and the incriminated speech was an 
attack upon certain Guardians in their 
administration of that law. The magistrates, 
with Major Watkins of Bolton in the chair, 
sent Stephens for trial. He was sentenced 
to 18 months’ imprisonment. The other two 
magistrates, who ‘had also signed the warrant 
against Stephens, were \Mr. T. B. W. Sander- 
son of Chowbent and Mr. John Kenworthy of 
Leigh. On 24 April, Mr. Bronterre O’Brien, 
the well-known Chartist, gave a lecture at the 
Town Hall of Little Bolton. It attacked the 
anti-Corn Law agitation as ineffective in 
making for radical change and advocated 
physical force. This meeting was convened 
by the friends of Stephens to help in the 
raising of funds for the defence (cf. Brime- 
low : ‘ Political and Parliamentary History of 
Bolton,’ i, 357, 362). In a lengthy speech 
at his trial, Stephens vastly angeréd the more 
consistent Chartists by urging his high 
motives and claiming that he was no Chartist. 
However, it would seem that Stephens was 
justified in his claim, despite the assistance 
of Chartists like O’Brien. His whole agita- 
tion had centred in factory reform together 
with an opposition to the new Poor Law 
rather than in demands for political reform. 
He had based his fundamental objections to 
the things which he opposed upon religious 
and moral grounds. Although thrown into 
close contact with the more militant Chartists 
as a fellow-worker and even standing as a 
Chartist candidate for Parliament for 
Ashton-under-Lyne in 1837, he was never a 
believer in the redemption of humanity solely 
in terms of political reform. Much the same 
judgment could be made about the later con- 
duct of Stephens. Coming out of prison in 
1841, he found Chartism much changed and 
had no more to do with it. His later politi- 
cal career was that of a consistent Tory Radi- 
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cal. The entries which Stephens made into 
succeeding political and industrial controver- 
sies, such as during the Cotton Famine of 
1862, were in much the same quasi-religious 
spirit. 

In his biographical sketch, Holyoake claims 
that Stephens was an orthodox Christian. 
This may well have been the case though 
religion in various forms arose in Chartist 
and near-Chartist circles and it was almost 
invariably in terms of a radical theology. 
Lovett was a member of the rationalistic 
South Place Chapel, Finsbury, in his later 
years, (cf. M. D. Conway: ‘ Autobiography,’ 
ii, 36) whilst the autobiography of Thomas 
Cooper shows him to have been a freethinking 
secularist during his most militant period 
as also was Joseph Barker (cf. Barker: 
‘Teachings and Experiences’), The general 
theological tone in these circles was a radical 
one and for many years Stephens was the 
trusted friend of Holyoake, who was always 
a Secularist. It seems fairly clear that, 

rhaps unconsciously, Stephens had ration- 
alised his Christianity into a semi-political 
creed with a stress upon its social implica- 
tions after the manner of many later 
Christian Socialists. It was this religious 
ereed which provided him with a basis for 
political action simply because it was in 
reality a political creed at root. The 
mysticism would not be out of place in those 
radical circles which had been touched by 
the philosophy of Coleridge and by the mysti- 
cal religion of Swedenborg. It is difficult to 
say how far William Blake was responsible 
for importing the ideas of Swedenborg into 
English radicalism; he was himself heavily 
tinged with Swedenborgianism and was 
always a ‘liberty man.” Thus the evidence 
seems to show that Stephens is best explained 
as a rationalising Christian who applied his 
religion to life in terms of political theory 
by seeking the redemption by God of the 
social order. This attitude provides him with 
interest but marks him off from the more 
narrow Chartist standpoint of Attwood or 
Feargus O’Connor. Stephens ministered at 
Stalybridge till his death in a building which 
is now an Anglican day school. Besides a 
good deal of educational work, he also did 
much local journalism. There is a statue to 
him in the park at Stalybridge. His life 
was one which seemed to shoot off in many 
directions but an inner consistency is sup- 
plied through his constant sense that he was 


thus seeking the redemption of man by the 
ushering in of a better world on earth in 
accordance with God’s will. In old age, he 
became far less radical and withdrew his 
opposition to state establishments of religion. 
He laboured on behalf of the Miners Unions 
in Yorkshire and lived long enough to serve 
as chaplain at the beginning of amalgamated 
trades unienism among the miners at Leeds 
in 1863 and the Lancashire textile workers 
in 1867, (cf. S. and B. Webb ‘ History of 
Trade Unionism,’ pp. 287, 294). 

In many ways, Stephens was a link con- 
necting the more stormy days of Radical 
agitation during the 1832 period with the 
later epoch of progress reached during the 
mid-nineteenth century. He was a direct 
product of the agitations following the Re- 
form Bill of 1832. Entering into the con- 
flicts of industrial organisation at that date, 
he had served no apprenticeship among 
earlier radical movements of the ‘‘ Orator ” 
Hunt order. It is not correct to describe 
Stephens as a Chartist without very consider- 
able qualification and careful explanation of 
the manner in which he came to be associa- 
ted with’ the advocates of physical force. 
Stephens was an industrial reformer pro- 
duced by the pressure of contemporary 
demands for industrial reforms following 
upon the mild political reforms:achieved in 
1832, As the years went by, his interests 
broadened and included such matters as 
popular education and consumers’ co-opera- 
tion. Although he became a typical Radical 
of the type of Holyoake himself, Stephens 
was a consistent supporter of the secularising 
type of Christian who later emerged into the 
Christian,-Socialist group. It was this theo- 
logy which gave to him his distinct place in 
working-class history and which dictated his 
varied courses. 

An interesting review of the ‘ Life of J. R. 
Stephens’ by G. J. Holyoake is contained 
in ‘ Cheshire Gleanings’ by W. E. A. Axon 
(Manchester: Tubbs, Brook’ and Chrystal, 
Market Street, 1884). Dr. Axon is by no 
means unaware of the weaknesses of the 
official Life and supplements it in an im- 
pressive little essay, He had already com- 
menced the career as an antiquary and book- 
man which was to end in his becoming the 
city librarian of Manchester. ‘ Cheshire 
Gleanings’ was reviewed appreciatively in 
both the Manchester Guardian and the Man- 
chester City News; curiously enough, neither 
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reviewer mentions the essay on “Stephens, 
although it is among the more important con- 
tents of the book. 

Dr. Axon opens his paper by calling atten- 
tion to the grave of Stephens in Dukinfield 
Churchyard and describes him as “once a 
leader in the lost cause of Chartism’’; he 
mentions Holyoake’s life of Stephens as being 
among the official biographies of the Chartist 
leaders. Axon has no hesitation in saying 
that Holyoake succeeded in portraying 
Stephens as a Chartist orator but failed to 
show him as a scholar. Holyoake certainly 
failed but in far more than this one direc- 
tion. He says nothing. that would lead the 
reader into realising that Stephens was 
actually a deep scholar, save a passing refer- 
ence in his later ‘ Sixty Years of An Agita- 
tor’s Life’ concerning Stephens’s mastery of 
languages. But he also says nothing of 
Stephens’s later work for the Miners’ Union 
in Yorkshire and the organisation of the 
Lancashire textile workers, Likewise, Holy- 
oake ignored the part played by Stephens in 
the Cotton Famine agitation at Stalybridge 
which won the admiration of the noted 


Positivist and colleague of Frederic Harrison, 


Dr. J. H. Bridges, (cf. article by present 
writer in London Quarterly and Holborn 
Review, January, 1943). The portrait left 
of Stephens by Holyoake is sadly lopsided 
even in the sphere of his political activities 
and Dr. Axon only corrects it in part. 
The essay by Dr. Axon brings out, how- 
ever, several interesting details of Stephens. 
He was born at Edinburgh in 1805 and, 
coming. early to Manchester, was educated 
at the Manchester Grammar School, where 
he was the co-pupil of Harrison Ainsworth, 
with whom he acted in amateur theatricals. 
Stephens wrote the prologue to a play acted 
at the home of the future novelist and him- 
self took three parts in it (Jas. Crossley, 
F.S.A.: Manchester Guardian, 5 June 1876). 
Dr. Axon points out that Stephens became 
a Wesleyan minister at Beverley in 1825 
and did not go to Sweden till the following 
year, There, his natural abilities attracted 
the attention of Lord Bloomfield and also 
won him the friendship of Montalembert, a 
letter from whom is reprinted in Holyoake’s 
‘Life of Stephens.’ Axon re-states the firm 
adherence which Stephens gave to the Ten 
Hours Bill and says that ‘‘ Many real friends 
of the working-classes opposed this measure 
as an interference beyond the sphere of 


Government, and which could properly be 
dealt with only by individual action.’’ Axon 
remarks upon the then condition of the 
factory children and the hours of work 
normally wrung from them, and goes on to 
say: ‘‘ The necessity for such a measure is 
a startling proof of the tyranny of one class 
and the abjectness of another. There is no 
room left to contest the evil.’”’ Tlie entry 
of Stephens into the agitation for industrial 
reform was emotional rather than based 
upon political theory: “‘ Stephens had a 
passionate sense of justice, and the sights 
and scenes around him moved him to the 


‘sternest indignation. It was a time of wild 


excitement, and he was not the man to use 
stinted phrases.’’ His strong voice could 
reach a crowd of 20,000 people. It is no 
wonder that the government were frightened ! 
Arrested in December 1838, he was tried in 
August 1839, and was sentenced to 18 months’ 
imprisonment, and the further necessity of 
finding sureties for his good behaviour during 
the next five years. Axon remarks that ‘“‘ The 
prosecution appears to have been a somewhat 

mean affair; and Stephens did not fail to 
show that between his own language and that 
of his political persecutors there was not much 

to choose.’’ In practice, Axon fails to remark 

that Stephens was fairly well treated in gaol. 
—a different experience to that of other 
Chartist leaders such as Ernest Jones. The 
government seems to have desired to gag 
him during a turbulent few months rather 
than to persecute him.- There is a good sum- 
mary of his political career in Axon’s essay : 

“In reality, he was less a Radical than a 
Tory Democrat, and the ‘Tribune of The 
Poor,’ when the ‘factory laws were amended, 

allied himself chiefly with the Conservative 
party. He never lost his hold upon the affec- 
tions of the factory population, and during 
the Cotton Famine he came into prominence 
once again, and was the stormy petrel of that 
troublous time. He cared but little for the 
machinery of politics; the passion of his life 
was for social justice. The people among 
whom he laboured, loved and respected him ; 

and in February 1879, there were thousands 
of mourners in the Ashton district because 
this man was going to his long home.’’ In 
this summary, Dr. Axon ‘gives the clue as 
to why Stephens was an inconsistent Chartist 
and, in fact, supports the thesis of the 
present writer in a vious article that 
Stephens was only a Chartist by accidental 
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association during a few years. But he tends 
to overlook an essential fact in English poli- 
tical associations, After 1848, there was no 
radical party as such ; radicals usually tacked 
‘themselves on to the tail of the Tory party 
in opposition to the laissez-faire Liberals; a 
situation which is seen and encouraged in 
Disraeli’s novel, ‘Sybil,’ and which only 
became remedied later on during the active 
days of such noted radicals as Gladstone, 
Dilke, Bradlaugh, Fawcett and Mundella 
In a concluding paragraph, Axon adds a 
note about Stephens as a scholar and points 
out that he inspired his younger brother with 
a love for Northern literature which bore 
lasting results in the work of Professor 
George Stephens of Copenhagen. ‘ 


The essay by Axon has been frequently over- 
looked by workers in this field but it is im- 
portant. It is a far more balanced account 
than is that written by Holyoake. It errs 
in tending to stress Stephens’s Chartist activi- 
ties as the central feature of his life and 
therefore is apt to fall into the old error 
of regarding him as chiefly a Chartist leader 
who collapsed under stress and who erred 
through his political inconsistency, although 
. in the summary already quoted Axon does 
much to remedy this erroneous impression 
which has been inherited and circulated by 
many latter-day writers on Chartism. It is 
interesting that Stephens died in 1879 and 
Axon’s essay was written in 1884; within a 
few years, the tradition of Stephens had 
become somewhat misty. Neither Holyoake 
nor Axon say anything about Stephens’s 
friendship with John Gordon, the ex-Metho- 
dist who was minister of the Old Chapel 
(Unitarian), Dukinfield, 1858-1862, or with 
his son, Alexander Gordon, the illustrious 
historian of Nonconformity, who wrote the 
note on Stephens in the ‘D.N.B.’ The con- 
tact with Gordon suggests that Stephens, a 
man of broad culture, was far from possess- 
ing the narrowness of the contemporary 
‘* Evangelical ’’ who looked upon Unitarians 
with horror and that his own Christianity 
was of a secularising and social caste, retain- 
ing old (Methodist emotional reactions to sin 
and redemption but Applying them to the 
social order rather than to questions of meta- 
‘physical belief. 

F. H. MIcKLEWRIGHT. 
Manchester. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 
(See clxxxv. 311, 341, 368.) 


1788. Fieminc, Robert. 396-451-262161. 

Fleming, Robert v. Connolly, Timothy. 
Regd, 22 Sept. 1788. Deed of sale dated 26 
Feb. 1788 between Robert Fleming of Bel- 
ville, Co, Cavan, gent., of one part, and 
Timothy Connolly of Ballenagh, Co. Cavan, 
shopkeepers of other part. 

Reciting/Lease dated 29 Sept. 1774 from 
James Fleming, of Belville, Co. Cavan, Esq., 
to said Robert Fleming of Belville, Co. Cavan, 
Esq., to farm let the tenement houses and 5 
acres of land in. . . situate in town of Balin- 
veazn, Co. Cavan, for three lives or 32 years 
at £9 2s. rent. 

Feciting/said Robert Fleming for consider- 
ation of £300 sold to Timothy Connolly his 
his title to said premises and Lease of which 
274 years are yet unexpired from 1 Nov. last. 

Witnesses:—Andrew Bell, of Drumkeely, 
Co, Cavan, Attorney, and Thomas Gilchriest, 
of Ballinagh, Co, Cavan. 

Memorial witnessed by said Andrew Bell 
and Francis Sheridan, Doctor of Physick, of 
said town of Ballinagh, Co. Cavan, and exe- 
cuted by Robert ffleming. 

Andrew Bell sworn at Dublin, 22 June 
1788. 

[Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin. ] 


1789. Fieminc, Edward. 

1789. May 6. Admon. of goods of Edward 
Fleming, late of King’s Court, Co. Cavan, 
gent., decd., intestate, granted to Elizabeth 
Fleming, his widow. 

Prerog. Grant Book. ] 


1789. Fieminc, James. 412-384-270903. 

Fleming, James, v. Hinds, Thomas. Regd. 
24 Sept. 1789, by Thomas Hinds, 

A Lease dated 29 July 1777, between James 
Fleming, of Bellville, Co. Cavan, Esq., of 
one part, and Thomas Hinds, of Brucehall, 
Co. Cavan, Esq., of other part. 

Whereby James Fleming demised to 
Thomas Hinds that parcel of ground situate 
in parish Killeshandra, Co. Cavan, called 
Drumkea. To Hold from 1 May last for 31 
years or lives of said Thomas Hinds, Walter 
Hinds and Alexander Hinds {or Hynes] both 
sons of said Thomas Hinds at £45 3/- rent. 

Witnesses:—Peter Clark, of Ballinagh, 
Co. Cavan, gent., Thomas Clark, of same, 
gent, 
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Memorial witnessed by said Peter Clark 
and John Philip Muckle, of City Dublin, 
Esqs. 

Peter Clark sworn at Dublin 24 Sept. 1789. 


1789. Fieminc, James. 407-513-272104. 

Fleming, James, v. Aiskin, Robert. Regd. 
1 Dec. 1789, by James Fleming and Robert 
Aiskin, 

A Mortgage dated 19 Aug. 1789,. between 
James Fleming, of Belville, Co. Cavan, Esq., 
of one part; Robert Aiskin [or Arskin or 
Eskine, H.F.R.] of town of Cavan, Mer- 
chant, of other part. 

James Fleming for consideration mentioned 
assigned to Robert Aiskin the town and lands 
of Drumeen, Drumkeiran, and the two 
Cornafane situate Co. Cavan. To Hold to 
Robert Aiskin for ever with provisoe redemp- 
tion £800. 

Witness to Memorial :—Mountray Erskine, 
of Cavan, gent., and Peter Clark, of Ballin- 
agh, Esq. 

Mountray Erskine sworn at Dublin 1 Dec. 
1789. 


1790. Freminc, Thomas. 

Fleming, Thomas, v. 
Regd. 22 Nov. 1790. 

Conveyance dated 27 Sept. 1785, between 
Thomas Fleming of town of Cavan, Co. 
Cavan, Esq., of ohne part; Archibald Watt, 
of Kilmalier, Co. Cavan, gent., of other part. 

Reciting/that Alexander Saunderson of 
Co. Cavan, Esq., by Lease dated 14 April 
1782, demised to said Thomas Fleming and 
one John Davis, the town and lands of Augh- 
agawleigher To Hold for lives and years. 
That said Alexander Saunderson by another 
Lease demised to said Thomas Fleming and 
John Davis for lives and years the lands of 
Drummuch. To Hold to Thomas Fleming 
and John Davis, That Thomas Fleming in 
consideration of £172:18:3 made over to 
Archibald Watt the entire half of the town 
and lands of Augoullettrer, Kellyoucran, 
Carrickatenehan, Drummuck, or Drumruck, 
all situate Co. Cavan, To Hold for residue of 
Thomas Fleming’s interest, 

Witnesses :—Mathew Giviny of City Dub- 
lin, and , . . Brody and John Watt, both of 
town Cavan, gents. 

Witnesses to Memorial:—John Watt and 
Archibald Watt, farmers, of Killynetrim, 
and executed by Archibald Watt. 

John Watt sworn at Enniskillen, Co. Fer- 


428-32-280558. 
Watt, Archibald. 


managh, 3 Nov. 1790, before Arthur John- 
stone. 


1792. Fiemine the Elder, Thomas. 444-526- 
289474. 

Fleming the Elder, Thomas v. McCabe, 
Felix. Regd. 24 April 1792, by Felix Mc- 
Cabe., 

Lease dated 5 June 1791 between Thomas 
the Elder, of Cavan, Esq., of one part, and 
Felix McCabe of Acres, both Co, Cavan, 
farmer, of other part. 

Whereby Thomas Fleming in consideration 
of the love and affection he has for said Felix 
McCabe and the many singular services ren- 
dered by Felix McCabe to Thomas Fleming 
and his family, did to farm let to Felix Me- 
Cabe that part of lands of Black Ballcaler a 
moiety of said lands with houses thereon 
containing 14 acres and in possession of Rev. 
Peter McGrue To Hold to Felix McCabe for 
lives and years mentioned and situate Co. 
Cavan. 

Witnesses :—John Castles, of Cavan, gent., 
and Andrew Bamen, of Curweeles, farmer, 
both Co. Cavan. 

Memorial by John Castle and Andrew 
Bamen. 

John Castle sworn at Cavan 17 April 1792 
before Ralph Holman, ‘Coun’. 

[Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin. ] 


1794. Frieminc, Thomas. 
1794. Feb. 1. To Thomas Reilly, of City of 
Dublin, gent., greeting. 

cause to administer goods 
of Thomas Fleming, late of town of Cavan, 
Esq., decd., intestate, to Edward Reilly, 
Esq., the promotar against Rebecca Fleming, 
the widow, and Thomas Fleming and James 
Fleming, the children, and only next of kin 
of decd., the parties against whom. .. De- 
creed admon. granted to Edward Reilly upon 
his proving his... Whereon Edward Reilly 
swears as follows: That said Thomas Flem- 
ing decd., having been the surviving trustee 
in a certain settlement as Dipe bel by 
William Stephens and William Hynanan 
Stephens, Esq., and others and that he 
cannot proceed in hearing of said cause 
in the Court of Exchequer without being a 
personal representative of said Thomas 
Fleming, decd., a party Defendant in said 
cause, and that the Inpugnts in this cause 
are the widow and said children and only 
next of kin of said decd. and they have 
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declined to take out letters of Administration. 
Sworn 10 June 1793. 

Admon. granted him for the special pur- 
pose aforesaid but no further, and we there- 
upon appoint you the said Charles Reilly as 
substituted for said Edward Reilly. 

{Prerog. Grant Book. ] 


1804. Fuieminc, Thomas Francis Cecil. 
The Last Will and Testament of Thomas 
Francis Cecil Fleming, late of Bellville, Co. 
Cavan, in Kingdom of Ireland, Esq. Dated 
3 Sept. 1788. Proved 19 Nov. 1804. 
Whereas by virtue of an Indenture dated 
10 Feb. 1779, between my father James 
Fleming, of Bellville, Esq., of the 1st part; 
myself of the 2nd part; Samuel Charlton of 
City of Dublin, gent., of the 3rd part, and 
William Boys of City of Dublin, gent., of 
the 4th part. I am seized of an estate in 
fee simple for life of my father and to cer- 
tain other charges and incumbrances therein 
mentioned in the lands of Drumcrue, Sal- 
laghies; Drumcarce, Cortobbers, Aghaveam, 
Cloone, Mulrick, Aranagh Cornegran, Carfee, 
Pabamore, Drumury, Gortmardre, and Dera- 
nafrut all situate in Co. Cavan, and also in 
the lands of Collnecargy, Orney, Crenit, Lis- 
cally, Lissecoulpe, Garrymore, part of Pot- 
tatry, Bimenagh, Gartecurk, Lisnalung als. 
Belville, Quiggelagh, Killsolagh, Cashell, 
Shannon, Lurganboy, Differnan and Drum- 
keely, all situate in Co, Cavan with appur- 
tenances thereunto belonging. I hereby 
devise to my friends Francis Saunderson of 
Castle-Saunderson and Robert Saunderson, of 
Drumkeen, Co. Cavan, Esqs., said lands and 
all other of my real estate whatsoever to hold 
in trust as follows, viz.: To permit my 
brother Arthur Fleming and his assigns to 


receive profits for life, then to his heirs male 


in seniority, remainder to heirs male of my 
said father as he shall by Deed or Will direct 
failing such Deed or Will to my own right 
heirs made. Provided however that as soon 
as my brother Arthur Fleming shall be in 
receipt of such profits as shall be lawful for 
him by deed to borrow on said lands the sum 
of £2,000 for his own benefit absolutely and 
also to charge the said lands with £300 for- 
tune for any wife he may marry and also to 
charge said lands as to £4,000 for younger 
children’s portion. To my brother-in-law 
Thomas Fleming £928 secured on a certain 
Bond entered into by Lieut. William West- 
enra of the 5th Rgt. of Dragoons together 


with interest thereon which I leave to him for 


the advantage and benefit of his faimly. I 


appoint the said Thomas Fleming sole exe- 
cutor. 

Witness my hand this 3 Sept. 1788.- 

(Signed) Thoms F. C. Fleming. 

Witnesses :—H. Y. Gibbs, Surgeon, Ports- 
mouth, Hants; B. Hill, William Glendin- 
ning, clerk to Messrs, ‘Beaford and Hand- 
cock, Attornies, Portsmouth. 

Probate of Will of Thomas Francis Cecil 
Fleming, late of Bellville, Co. Cavan, Esq, 
without widow or issue, was granted to 
Arthur Fleming, his brother and only next 
of kin and principal legatee. Thomas Flem- 
ing, the executor having duly renounced and 
_s residuary legatee being named. 19 Nov. 


{Prerog. Will. ] 


1805. Freminc, James. 

1805. July 18. Probate of last Will of 
James Fleming, of Bellville, Co. Cavan, Esq., 
decd., granted to Jane Fleming, his widow, 
and one of the surviving executors, saving 
rights of other executors. 

[Prerog. Grant Book. ] 
1824. Freminc, Thomas. 

The last Will and Testament of Thomas 
Fleming, of Castle Cosby, Co. Cavan, Bar- 
rister-at-law. Dated 20 August 1821. Proved 
2 June 1824. 

To my dau. Maribella Fleming, my title 
and interest in the lands of Castle Cosby als. 
Cerial containing 82 acres, 25 poles now in 
my possession together with my dwelling 
house and appurtenances thereunto belonging 
subject however to a yearly interest charge of 
£40 to my dau. Ann Fleming during life. 
To my said dau. Maribella Fleming the lands 
of Coolnacarreg and Liskelly which in fee 
simple I am now tenant of subject however to 
a yearly interest charge of £30 to my eldest 
son Thomas Fleming and also subject to an 
interest charge of £30 to my eldest son 
Thomas Fleming and also subject to an 
interest charge of £30 to my third son Arthur 
Fleming for life, and it is my will that my 
dau. Maribella Fleming and her heirs shall 
hold said lands of Coolnacarreg and Liskelly 
subject only to said two annuities to my sons 
Thomas and Arthur and to no other charges. 
To my brother James Fleming my interest 
in the lands of Swellan containing 15 acres, 
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which interest may terminate on the death 
of my said brother James, the profits whereof 
he may dispose of as he thinks proper in the 
adjusting of my affairs. To my second son 
James Fleming £20. To my dau. Maribella 
Fleming all my household furniture, plate, 
china and glass, also my stock of cattle, 
horses, carriages, and farming utensils. My 
fire arms and dogs and all my assets whatso- 
ever to the most minute detail and to be resi- 
duary legatee. 

I appoint my much esteemed and respected 
in conjunction 
with my brother, James Fleming, executors. 

Witness my hand this 3 May 1821 

(Signed) Thos. Fleming. 

Witnesses:—Samuel Moore, Francis 


* Moore, Charles Rork. 


‘Probate granted to Maribella Fleming, 
spinster, the principal and residuary legatee 
{Henry Southwell and James Fleming, 
Esq's, the executors having renounced] 2 
June, 1824. 

Will, 1824.] 


1824. FrLemine, Thomas. 

1824.- June 2. Thomas Fleming, late of 
Castle Cosby, Co. Cavan, B.L., decd. Probate 
of Will granted to Maribally Fleming, spin- 
ster, principal and residuary legatee, Henry 
Southwell and James Fleming, other execu- 
tors having first renounced. £600. 

[Prerog. Grant Book. ] 


1834. Fremine, William. 

The last Will and Testament of William 
Fleming, of Belturbert, Co. Cavan, Esq. 
Dated 8 May 1833. Proved 19 June 1834. 

To my wife, Mary Ann Fleming, formerly 
Clements, my plate, furniture, table and 
household linen for her sole use. After pay- 
ing my debts deducting the amount from my 
two policies of insurance amounting to 1,500, 
said sum, whatever it may amount to, to be 
applied in most advantageous manner. Such 
interest thereof to said wife for her sole use 
for life and after her death as follows: To 
my youngest son, John Fleming, said plate, 
furniture and household linen together with 
what principal sum remains, also that farm 
situate at Kelmurry commonly called Rush 
Park and held under Lord Lanerbara. A 
legacy left by my mother-in-law, Elizabeth 
Clements, a charge on the house No. 121 
Great Britain Street, Dublin, amounting to 
£100 to said John Fleming, with interest 


from the . . . of the youngest son of Mrs. 
Nixon’s, 121 Great Britain, to me to be paid 
after said George Nixon shall arrive at age 
of 13 years. I gave to my eldest son, Max- 
well Fleming, a profession and steered him 
through all expenses and am unable to leave 
him anything except my gold watch. I 
appoint my said wife and my son John Flem- ° 
ing executors, 

Witness my hand this 8 May 1833. | 

(Signed) W™ Fleming. 

Witnesses: —C. Reynolds, W™ Reynolds, 
James Cooper. 

Probate granted to John Fleming, of Bel- 
turbert, Esq., one of the executors, saving 
right of Mary Ann Fleming, the other exe- 


cutor, 19 June 1834. 
[Prerog Will 1834.] 


Hy. Fitzceratp Reynotps. 
Weston-super-Mare. 


HE HEADS OF WINTERBORNE AND 
OF NEWBURY, CO. BERKS.—In my 
second article on “‘ The Family of Head, Co. 
Berks, now James: The Northbourne 
Ancestry ’’—at clxxxv. 281-284, I made refer- 
ence to the three Berkshire Head Pedigrees 
drawn up by Mr, A. StepHens Dyer and 
preserved as ‘‘The Dyer Manuscripts’’ in 
the Central Public Library at Reading. 
These are pedigrees of (a) The Heads of Bee- 
don, subdividing in Generation VI into the 
Hodcott Line and the Langley Line; (b) The 
Heads of Winterborne ; and (c) The Heads of 
Chilton. 

I have already, in the above-mentioned 
article, shown wherein the first of such three 
manuscripts erred, and I have nothing to add 
thereto, It is now with the second of such 
three—the one concerning the Heads of Win- 
terborne—that I concern myself, in order to 
correct an error therein and thus leave the 
correction on record. 

The history of this family, so far as was 
material to the establishment of the Heads 
of Newbury as scions of the Heads of Winter- 
borne, I have already given in The Berks 
Archaeological Journal, vol. xlvii (1943), pp. 
46-55, already referred ‘to at clxxxv. 283 and 
330. 


In that history it will be found that James 
Head of Winterborne (of Generation III), 
there buried on 19 Mar. 1641/2, had by Grace 
née Money, his wife—whom he had married 
at Chieveley, Co. Berks on 4 June 1599 and 
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who, surviving him by many years, was buried 
at Winterborne on 9 April 1661—nine 
children, namely five sons and four daugh- 
ters, two of such sons being respectively named 
James Head and Adam Head. The former 
was baptised at Winterborne on 16 April 
1609, . The baptism of the latter has not 


been fiend either at Winterborne or at 


Chieveley. 

Such son James Head removed fairly early 
in life to and established himself in New- 
bury. He was Rector’s Churchwarden there 
in 1647 and was there buried, as ‘‘ Mr. James 
Head,’”’ on 15 Jan. 1659/60. He was re- 
garded as a man of importance in Newbury 
“and the great bell of Newbury was tolled at 
his funeral. He was the founder of the Heads 
of Newbury, several of whom became Mayors 
of Newbury. Neither his Will, if any, nor 
his Administration has been found. 

It is necessary here, as will be seen later, 
to say something of such Adam Head. His 
Will, dated 24 Dec. 1643—wherein he des- 
cribed himself as ‘‘ Adam Hedd of Winter- 
borne Danvers in the parish of Chieveley, Co. 
Berks, Yeoman ’’—was proved by his widow 
Mary Head in Arch. Berks on 16 Sept. 1646. 
He left issue, which included one who will 
be seen in a moment to be here material ;— 
for it will be shown that in the manuscript 
under present criticism Mr, Dyer has con- 
fused this Adam Head’s said brother James 
Head with this Adam Head’s son of the same 
name; James Head. 

For, after correctly stating that the said 
James Head, so baptised at Winterborne on 
16 April 1609 as aforesaid was ‘‘ afterwards 
of Newbury” and was the ‘‘ Ancestor of , 
{the] Newbury Heads,’’ Mr. Dypr adds in’ 
reference to him the words “Will 1674.” 

This is an error; for, as already shown this 
James Head was buried at Newbury on 15 
Jan. 1659/60. 

The Will which Mr. Dyer had jn mind 
was clearly the Will, dated 8 July 1674, of 
“James Head of Winterborne, Yeoman,”’ 
—" was proved in Arch. Berks on 1 Sept. 

4. 

Such testator was not the said Jathes Head 
of Newbury, but was his nephew James Head 
who was the third of the children of the said 
Adam and Mary Head. 

I have ventured to write this note to pre- 
clude repetition of the error to which I have 


adverted 
L. G. H. Horron-Suirn. 


ARY HEAD, OF BRADFIELD, CO. 
BERKS: SUGGESTED SOLUTION.— 
Mr, Dyer’s letter of enquiry concerning the 
parentage of this lady, at clxxxv. 284, left 
it to be assumed that she was née Head; and 
upon that assumption I ventured the sug- 
gestions to be found at clxxxv. 316 sq. and 
which I need not here repeat. She married 
Thomas Buckeridge, of Basildon, Co. Berks, 
at Basildon, on 29 Oct. 1677. 

Mr. Dyer has since and most courteously 
written to me, saying that after reading my 
article entitled ‘‘ The Heads of Winterborne 
and of Newbury, Co. Berks*’’ in The Berks 
Archaeological Journal, vol. xlvii (1943) pp. 
46-55—already referred to at clxxxv. 283 and 
330—a new line of thought has opened before 
him. 

He tells me that this Mary Head is no- 
where described as a spinster, and suggests, 
therefore, that she may perhaps have been a 
widow at the date of such marriage, though 
nowhere (so far as is at present known) so 
described. 

He then refers me to page 51 of my above- 
mentioned article, where, under the heading 
Generation V,’’ I have recorded Laurence 
Head of Winterborne, Co. Berks, who mar- 
ried at Stanford Dingley, Co. Berks, on 22 
Jan. 1671/2, Mary née Dicker and, predeceas- 
ing her, was buried at Winterborne on 26 
April 1676, and whose Nuncupative Will— 
wherein he is described as ‘‘ Laurence Head, 
‘| junior, whilst he lived of Winterborne.. . 
deceased being sicke and weake in Body .. . 
lying in Newbury ’’—was witnessed by his 
first cousins Joseph Head and Elizabeth 
Paradise, both of Newbury, second and fifth 
of the nine children of James Head of New- 
bury (1609-1659/60) and Ann née Williams 
(ob. 1651) his first wife, and was proved in 
Arch. Berks on 14 June 1676. 

He point out that Stanford Dingley, where 
such Head cum Dicker marriage of 22 Jan. 
1671/2 took place, adjoins Bradfield, and asks 
whether the facts may not be that the ‘‘ Mary 
Head of Bradfield ’’ who at Basildon on 29 
Oct. 1677 married the said Thomas Buckeridge 
of Basildon was the said Mary née Dicker 
who had, thus earlier, namely on 22 Jan. 
1671/2 married the said Laurence Head of 
Winterborne and who had thus become the 
latter’s widow (Mrs. Mary Head) in April 
1676. 

As such Mary née Dicker may well herself 
have been of Stanford Dingley, seeing that 
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her marriage with the said Laurence Head | printed the following editorial outburst : 


there took place, it may well be that after 
the death of the latter she returned either 
to Stanford Dingley or, at least, to its im- 
mediate neighbourhood, in which case I think 
it quite likely that Mr. Dyer’s present sug- 
gestion is correct. If so, I am thankful that 
my above-mentioned article has proved to be 
of assistance to him in solving the problem 
which he had himself propounded ;—and in 
that case the solution is that :— 

The said Mary née Dicker, probably of 
Stanford Dingley aforesaid, married firstly 
there on 22 Jan. 1671/2 the said Laurence 
Head, junior, of Winterborne, who died four 
years later in April 1676, and secondly (as 
Mary Head of Bradfield) at Basildon, on 
29 Oct. 1677 Thomas Buckeridge of Basildon. 

The said Thomas Buckeridge, Mr. Dyer 
tells me, was baptised on 17 Dec. 1643 and 
was buried on 2 June 1713, his Will being 
proved in the P.C.C. on 7 July 1715. His 
said wife clearly died in 1706, for—as we have 
already been informed at clxxxv. 284—he was 
granted Administration of her estate on 6 
Aug. 1706. Mr. Dyer tells me that such 
Administration was granted in the P.C.C. 
He adds that her burial is not found at 
Basildon. 

If she married twice, as above suggested, 
she may have expressed a desire to be buried 
with her first husband at Winterborne and, 
in such case, her burial should be found in 
the Winterborne Register. I fear that my 
own search of such Register was confined to 
persons of the name of Head. 


L. G. H. Horton-Suirts. 
The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


4 PICKENS, SALA, AND §. C. HALL” 
(see clxxxv. 347): Thackeray, Turner, 

and 8. C. Hall. . 
Opinion on the character of Samuel Carter 
Hall seems to be unanimous: Thackeray 
likened him to Mr. Pecksniff. Hall showed 
himself in an unfavourable light when he 
attacked Turner, the painter. In June 1845, 
Sir Martin Shee resigned his Presidency of 
the Royal Academy owing to ill-health, and 
Hall hoped to see Eastlake elected in his 
But Eastlake was unpopular with 
many of the Academicians, and they per- 
suaded Shee to remain in office, and appointed 
Turner to act as Deputy-President. Where- 
upon the October number of the Art Union 
Monthly (afterwards the Art Journal), 


No one will question the genius of Mr. Turner. 
. . « But here the merit of Mr. Turner begins a: 
ends. Mr. Turner’s predecessor had all the advan- 
tages which Mr. Turner lacks—learning, courtesy, 
polished manners, liberality of mind and feeling, 
powers of eloquence, and a most bland and per- 
suasive address. Sir Martin Shee was .. . a gentle- 
man in the best sense of the term ... We shall 
be agreeably disappointed if we find there is even 
one of the presidential duties to which Mr. Turner 
is as adequate. He has, indeed, one qualification 
which, in England, outbids the best: Mammon is 
ever lord of the ascendant in this country—and Mr. 
Turner is prodigiously rich. 

The late A. J. Finberg, after quoting the 
above in his ‘ Life of J. M. W. Turner, R.A.’, 
added the comment : 

No one could deny that Eastlake’s fugleman had 
also “a most bland and persuasive address,” but 
his best friend could hardly claim that the writer 
of these remarks was “a gentleman in the best 
sense of the term. 

Eastlake became President in 1850, on the 
death of Shee, his election being influenced by 
the known wishes of the Royal Family. Tur- 
ner was by that time an old man, in failing 
health; he died at the end of the following 
year. 


H. F. Frysere. 


HE MAP ‘NOVA GERMANIAE DES- 
CRIPTIO’ PUBLISHED BY 
MICHAEL OF TREMEZZO, 1533.—This is 
—as Mr, Edward Lynam kindly informed 
me, after my query printed in clxxxv. 226 
(s.v. Nicolaus Kratzer’) was sent to the 
editor—to be found in the Birmingham Public 
Library, in the Library of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, in the Library of Mr. 
George Beans of Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
and in the Library of Yale University, New- 
haven, Conn. 

The Birmingham copy is pl. No. 21 in the 
Lafreri Atlas, formerly at Milton Abbey, 
acquired from Francis Edwards Ltd., Lon- 
don, in 1932 and described in a selling pam- 
phlef published by this firm p. 7 and in an 
article by M#. E. Heawood, \Librarian of 
the Royal Geographical Society in the issue 
of December 1932 of the Jowrnal of the Royal 
Geographical Society. The map in question, 
which is actually—and not only “‘ said to be’’ 
—of exactly the same etyle as the so-called 
George Lily Map of the British Isles, has 
the initials G.L.A. of Lily in the top left 
hand corner in the cartouche handle. It is 
excellently reproduced, as Mr. F. Allen of 
the Royal Geographical Society kindly in- 
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formed me—in Dr. C, Wieder’s ‘ Monumenta 
Cartographica,’ The Hague, Martijn 
Nyhoff, vol. i, 1925, pl. 4. 

Diirer’s letter to Kratzer is no more at the 
Guildhall Library London. The Librarian, 
Mr. Raimond Smith, kindly :wrote to say 
that it had been returned years ago to the 
Dutch Church, Austin Friars, and was des- 
troyed in the conflagration of London. The 
Rev. J. van Dopp kindly informed me that 
the letter has survived in the Church archives 
safely stored away in a vault. It was 
bequeathed to the Dutch Church by the last 
owner and forms part of the Ortelius Collec- 
tion. 

The rest of my queries remain to be 


answered. Rosert ErsteEr. 


HREE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
PLAYS.—A minor addition to Allardyce 
Nicoll’s ‘ History of Early Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Drama’ is: ‘The Inchanted Island of 
Arcadia; or The Magician Doctor. With 
Harlequin King of the Woods. To be Acted 
at the King’s Theatre in the Hay-Market, 
by the Company of Italian Comedians, on 
Friday the 21st of October, 1726. London: 
Printed by R. Nutt .. . 1726.’ 

Both Nicoll (Idem., p. 325) and ‘The 
Stage Cyclopaedia’ give the date of ‘The 
Double Perplexity, or The Mysterious Mar- 
riages ’ as 1796. There was an edition, Printed 
for J. Roach, in 1787. 

The Fordham University copy of ‘ Palla- 
dius and Irene’ (L: 1773) contains the inked- 
in note: “This was written by Mr. B. 
Walker, of Stanford, near Reading.”’ Cor- 
roboration is sought. 

James E. Tosrn. 

New York. 


N OVERLOOKED PARODIST. — At 
least, I only met her yesterday, and had 
never heard of her before. 

At the end of Duncan C. Tovey’s ‘ Reviews 
and Essays in English Literature’ (1897) is 
A Cambridge Reminiscence signed M. T. 
To her the book is dedicated : 

‘Madam,—In dedicating this volume to you, I 
presume upon the kindness which has placed at 
my disposal the sketch (signed with your respected 
initials) with which it concludes. . . 

The critic, in his tering fashion, dissects and 
dissects, destroying the vital principle which he is 
endeavouring to discover—and then you come, and 
presto! the victims revive, quickened by a breath 
so kindred that they mistake it for their own. 


Yes, I too mistook the so kindred breath for 


their own—for Milton’s Wordsworth’s, 
Tennyson’s, Byron’s, Shakespeare’s (his, 
even), Burns’s, and Browning’s. The 
“reminiscence ’’ is of one Merton, who 
pretended that “‘ Festus’ Bailey’s simile of 
““a worm divided into parts that sprouts 
forth heads and tails ’’ was the merest com- 
monplace among the poets, and undertook to 
produce half-a-dozen instances if his friends 
would give him a day to look them up. He 
has eight examples to read to them, one in 
Italian: ‘‘ Dalston, I know, reads Dante.” 
He takes down a Milton from his shelves, 
reads four lines, rapidly shuts and replaces 
the volume, and takes another, and so through 
six examples. Dalston accepts the Milton, 
acknowledges that he has often skipped in 
reading ‘The Excursion,’ looks very puzzled 
after six ‘In Memoriam’ stanzas, and so 
did I, and it is those I am going to exhibit: 
If knowledge be of things we see 
Then thou and I may meet no more, 
Since Nature from an endless store 
Supplies each new deficiency : 
With complex form increasing still 
And out of endless phases wro 
She blindly works as one self-taught 
Nor cares for unity of : 
But still to separate purpose turned 
In divers fragments of the whole, 
As myriad orbéd atoms roll 
Where once a mighty Planet burned: 
In loftiest grade, in lowliest form, 
She works like one who strives for gain, 
Gleaning from ruin and from pain 
In shattered globe, in severed worm. 
Yet, turning from her soulless face, 
I raise my eyes as one who hears 
A voice of trust beyond the years, 
Re-echoed from the vast of space. 
‘* Merton’s rapidity of action and recitation 
did not allow much discussion, and he briskly 
took down a Byron’ and began ’’—but I must 
ask space only for the Burns: 
- Puir worm thou’rt coupit clean i’twain, 
An’ ilka writhin’ end seems fain 
Wi’ mony a warstle to complain, 
My mair than brither, 
A head ane end maun mak’ again, 
A tail the tither! 


rns. 
“This happened at Trinity in 1856.” 
T. D. 


BLEVEN CENTURIES THE 
FUTURE.—We should do well to remem- 
ber the Treaty of Verdun, in 843, ere its 
eleven-hundredth anniversary passes by. 
In 814 Lewis the Pious or Le Débonnaire 


had, in effect, succeeded to the Empire left 
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by his father Charles the Great, and he 


reigned from 814 to 840. It was a weak reign, | 


and in 817—to quote from Mr. Arthur Has- 
sall’s ‘ History of France,’ published some 
forty years ago—‘‘ he made the fatal blunder 
of settling the succession.”” He divided it 
among his three sons, Lothaire, Pepin and 
Lewis. In 822 yet another son was born to 
him, later to be known as Charles the Bald, 
for whom he created a kingdom out of part 
of the share which he had allocated to 
Lothaire. Revolt followed on the part of the 
first three;—and yet later came another 
revolt, and finally, broken in health, he 
passed from life in 840. 

‘““The death of Lewis,’’ wrote Mr. Has- 
sall, ‘‘ brought clearly to light the existence 
of a tendency towards a threefold division of 
Charles the Great’s Empire into the king- 
doms of France, Germany and Italy. The 
battle of Fontanet, on 25 June 841, fought by 
Lothaire against Lewis and Charles, p sat 
the extent of the national antagonisms and 
the result was the Treaty of Verdun, 843. By 
that Treaty Lothaire, with the title of 
Emperor, received Italy with Lotharingia, 
Lewis obtained Germany, while to Charles the 
Bald went the country between the Saone, the 
Rhone and the Meuse. The Kingdom of 
Western Francia was destined to develop into 
modern France, and the great Treaty of Ver- 
dun may be regarded as the starting-point in 
the history of that State.” 

Since that date eleven centuries have rolled 
away :—and if, at their close, France may 
sem to lie prostrate under the foot of the 
Prusso-German aggressor, it is yet to be 
hoped that the opening year of the century 
to ensue upon the close of 1943 will witness 
the resurrection of that great country; to be 
followed—at no too distant a date—by her 
restoration to her rightful place amongst the 
nations of the world, wherein for so long she 
was the acknowledged leader of true culture. 

General Smuts has warned us that—things 
being as they are—such restoration may 
hardly take place in our time ; but it is grati- 
fying to note that the correspondent of The 
Times, who for the twelve years preceding 
the present war lived in France and thence 
contributed to its columns, has, in a recent 
broadcast to the French, given his reasons 
for taking a less gloomy view of the time 
wherein such restoration is likely to take 
place, 

L. G. H. Horron-Smita. 


NOTE ON H. G. CLARKE PRODUC- 

TIONS.—‘‘ If you love art, folly or the 
bright eyes of children, speed to Pollock’s or 
Clarke’s of Garrick Street.”” The reader 
must find out whence the quotation comes and 
no prize is offered for its discovery. 

With the past help of Mr. Harry Webb 
and the Misses Pollock it has been the writer’s 
fortune to obtain one or two of Clarke’s 
piays and models. 

Clarke was in business in 1884, and sold 
both Webb’s and Pollock’s plays, and Mr. 
Walter Dunlo reminds me that he should 
be dealt with. But also in attractive style 
and on different lines he brought out plays 
of his own at a 1d. and 2d. coloured both 
on one or more large sheets of paper which 
were folded to a space 44 in. x .5} in. and 
words at a 1d, to the same size. The colour- 
ing was bright, curious, and like distemper. 

The Little Theatre had ‘ Cinderella,’ ‘ Ali 
Baba,’ and ‘Jack the Giant Killer,’—the 
sheet including a stage-front and orchestra 
also. In ‘ Bombastes Furioso’ he added a 
novelty to Juvenile Drama which has been 
done by no other publisher before or since, 
being almost the only play of W. B. Rhodes 
who was chief teller to the Bank of England, 
a spare-time writer, and a collector of plays. 
(Here let me acknowledge help obtained from 
books at the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Public 
Reference Library, built up by Mr. Basil 
Anderton and others and at the Literary and 
Philosophical Society.) Rhodes also trans- 
lated the ‘ Satires of Juvenal ’ into verse and 
wrote a book of epigrams, Brewer describes 
this play as being about ‘‘ one who talks big 
and uses sesquipedalian words.’’ ; 

It was clearly a play of Falstaffian charac- 
ter first staged in 1810 with Mathews and 
Elliston and must have needed adaptation 
for juveniles. A burlesque tragic opera based, 
says Walsh, on Ariosto’s ‘ Orlando Furioso’ 
(1516). The Oxford Book of Quotations 
gives two extracts but one will be found on ‘a 
side-wing of Clarke’s play. 

He also did a version of: ‘ Black-Eyed 
Susan.’ Evidently his magnum opus ‘ Harle- 
quin’ and ‘Mother Goose’ (four sheets) 
staged with Grimaldi 1806 was also a novelty 
(in checking up on this the writer is in- 
debted to Mr. Stone) though Green did a 


“few sheets of ‘ Goody Goose ’ (1858 Davenport 


Adams, 1859 Willson Disher) which was 
never published. 
One cannot leave Clarke here, for he pub- 
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lished a model Punch and Judy Show, to 
fill a long felt want of young gentlemen aspir- 
ing to give a private representation, and a 
Shakespeare Birthplace. In ‘ Whims and 
Oddities’ he was interested in the claim of 
butcher Orton to the Tichborne Peerage. He 
had a wizard’s box of magic, and a set of 
parlour games. 

His panoramas included Her Majesty 
opening Parliament, the Lord Mayor’s Show, 
Epsom Races, the Boat Race, the River 
Thames, Dick Turpin, Mazeppa, and John 
Gilpin. 

He was also interested in the Zoetrope or 
Wheel of Life, and Shadow Plays like Billy 
Button. 

In fact if one peruses his long lists it will 
be seen he was all but a mammoth publisher 
of these 1d, paper toys. Not only this, he 
published a monthly 4d. magazine for public 
schoolboys called the Boy’s Friend. 

But he is not to be confused with W. 
Clarke, two of whose sheets I possess dated 
1821. 

My other Notes on the Juvenile Drama, 
‘Same Scene but Different Play,’ ‘ About 
Webb’s Plays,’ ‘Some Matthew Revivals,’ 
“Revivals of Andrews, and Co.’, have 
appeared in a privately circulated pamphlet 
called the ‘ Collector’s Miscellany’ (printed 
by Joseph Poyls in 1917) in Winter 1941, 
February, July and Winter, 1942. And with 
the Editor’s kind co-operation I propose to 
continue to contribute further notes from 
time to time to ‘N. and Q.’ 

D. 


CHOOLCRAFT — LONGFELLOW — 
HIAWATHA.—No reader has availed 
himself of our offer (clxxxv. 270) of the last 
five numbers (or any one of them) of New 
York History. This is unjust to the quar- 
terly, and we now increase our offer to include 
the last six numbers. Its review (by Arthur 
C.- Parker) of a book with the above 
mysterious heading, by Chase 8. Osborn and 
Stellanova Osborn, is so amusing and interest- 
ing that we steal it, for its own ‘N. and Q.’ 
interest, and to give a taste of the quality 
of New York History. 

A unique title-page starts this book on the way 
to the reader’s inspection and piques his interest. 
The title is punctuated not with commas, but with 
arrows flying to the right and there is no pretense 
of following style, save for the severe 14-point type 
that labels the tripartite title, and the capitals that 
spell out the names of the authors, publisher, and 


ay of publication. . 
t has taken this reviewer a considerable time to 
read this comprehensive work, during which time 
there have been moments of delight, pleasurable 
agreement, violent doubt and downright admiration. 
Vith so much to delight the reader it is almost a 
pity that there has been so much of an old contro- 
versy repeated to record the one-time dispute over 
the “ Hiawatha Stolen” editorial in the Detroit 
Free Press of January 27, 1940. All this has arisen 
over the question of how Longfellow happened to 
adopt for Hiawatha what seems to be the meter of 
the Kalavala. Still, one here learns much about 
this ancient saga of the Finns, but, as the writers of 
this work state, the meter of the Kalavala is not 
exclusively Finnish. It was Edgar Ailen Poe, it 
seems, who first charged Longfellow with having 
stolen the form and the plot of Hiawatha, a charge 
disproved long ago. 
chapters presenting the biography of Henry 
Rowe Schoolcraft form the best part of the book, 
in the opinion of this reviewer. In fact this portion 
of the work might have formed a welcome volume 
by itself, though one can readily understand why 
there was a temptation to discuss the story of 
Hiawatha’s people and give his genealogy. ‘Most 
of this latter discussion might arouse the ire of the 
ethnologist were it not for the fact that the authors 
do recognize the Iroquoian origin of this name. 
However, when they write: ‘‘ Hiawatha, the epic 
personification of Ojibway ioe ail to say, 
at Jeast in that place, that the Ojibway never had 
a Hiawatha by that name until Longfellow, taking 
the name from the legends collected by Schoolcraft, 
gave it to the world and incidentally to the Ojibway 
people. It was perhaps this transfer of an Ioquoian 
name to an Algonquin locale and mythology that 
aroused so many writers at the time the poem was 
at its height of popularity. Some poets even tried 
to write an Iroquoian “ Hiawatha” and tell the 
true story of this culture hero who differed so much 
from the Algonquian Manabozho; for €xample, 
Benjamin Hathaway in his ‘League of the Iroquois” 
(Chicago, 1882). 

When historical and ethnological criticism has 
been expended over the details of controversy and 
the mixing of culture heroes, one discovers that the 
book has the merit of being a vast source of infor- 
mation and interpretation. After all, Hiawatha as 
ts philosophy and appealing meter carry its message 
straight into the heart. To read this noble poem 
in this exhaustive work is to have numerous side- 
lights that add to its value and interest. 

Just how Schoolcraft happened to make a study 
of the Indians is revealed in the third section of this 

It is a remarkable story, and in fact is one 
of the most readable biographies one might find 
in recent years. 

All through this volume one finds the statements 
well documented, there being many references. 
There is an excellent bibliography of Schoolcraft’s: 
writings and an enviable index. ss 3 

The blurb on the cover says that it is a “‘ must 
book for all Americans; but we say that it is a 
«good book for those who like history and the 

istory of some who made history, and that it is a 
“must ” book for libraries. No one will again 
cover so much territory upon these allied subjects 


or do it half so well. Ep. 
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__ Readers’ Queries. 


ENERAL SIR B. L. MONTGOMERY’S 
ANCESTRY.—I am interested in the 
ancestry of General Sir B. L. Montgomery, 
the brilliant commander of the Eighth Army 
in Italy, and he informs me that he too “‘ is 
exceedingly interested’’ im genealogy. I 
should therefore be very pleased if any of 
your readers could give me any assistance in 
connecting his family with the Montgomery 
or Montgomerie family, Earls of Eglinton—a 
family, it is said, they spring from. 

(i) The-first of the Eglinton family to 
settle in Ireland, is said to have been John 
Montgomery, Esq., son of Robert, second son 
of Adam Montgomery, 4th Laird of Braid- 
stane, a descendant of Alexander, master of 
Montgomerie, and brother of Alex. 2nd Lord 
Montgomerie, father of Hugh, 1st Earl of 
Eglinton. The said John Montgomery, 
Esq., settled in Ireland in the early part of 
the reign of James VI, and was the progenitor 
of the Montgomerys of Maghera, and Grey 
Abbey, Newtownards, Co. Down. 

(ii) Another member of the family to settle 
in Ireland was Alexander, a descendant of 
Hugh, the third son of the above-named 
Master of Montgomery. This Alexander was 
the ancestor of the Montgomerys of Beaulieu. 

The above-named John, and Alexander, 
progenitors of the Grey Abbey and Beaulieu 
families respectively, are said to be the 
ancestors of all the Irish families named 
Montgomery. 

The first of General Montgomery’s fore- 
bears of whom I have a note, is his grand- 
father, Sir Robert Montgomery, G.C.S.I., 
K.C.B., LL.D., of Newpark, Moville. He 
was Lieut.-Governor of the Punjab, and his 
action in disarming the troops at Meerut, at 
the beginning of the Indian Mutiny, saved 
the Punjab. For this he earned the thanks 
of both Houses of Parliament. Sir Robert 
married in 1845 as his second wife, Ellen 

eJane, daughter of William Lambert, of 
Woodmanstone, Surrey, and had, with other 
issue ; 

The Right Rev. Sir Henry Hutchinson 
Montgomery, K.C.M.G., D.D., 4th Bishop of 
Tasmania, secretary to the 8.P.G., and a 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Prelate of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George, born 
1847. He married on 28 July 1881, in the 
Henry VII Chapel, in Westminster Abbey, 


Maud, the fourth daughter of the celebrated 
Dean Farrar, of Canterbury, and author of 
‘Life of Christ.’ Sir Henry was the 
father of General Sir Bernard L. Mont- 
gomery. 

Sir Robert Montgomery’s forebears may be 
found among the descendants of the families 
mentioned in paragraphs (i) and (ii) above, 
and I should be very grateful to any reader 
who can supply the information required. 


James SETON-ANDERSON. 
Seton Cottage, Springholm, by Castle Douglas. 


IR THOMAS SUTTON.—‘ Stow’s Sur- 

vaie’ (1633) adds to the description of 

Sir Thomas Sutton’s Tomb in the Charter- 

house the following verses, with the marginal 

note: ‘‘ Intended to be hung in a Faire Table 
by the Tombe.’’ 


AN EPITAPH WRITTEN BY A FRIEND TO GOODNESSE. 


When bad men dye, the memory remaines 
Of their corruptions and ungodly wayes: 

As merit to their mis-applyed paines, 

Out of ill actions forming as ill prayse. 
For Vertue wounded by their deepe disgrace, 
Leav’s Shame to their Posterity and Race. 


When good men dye, the memory remaines 
Of their true Vertue, and most Christian wayes ; 
As a due guerdon to their godly paines, 

Out of good actions forming as good praise: 
For Vertue cherished by their deeds of grace, 
Leaves Fame to their posterity and Race. 


Among those good (if goodnesse may be said 

To be among the seede of mortall men) 

In upright ballance of true merit weigh’d, 

Needs must we reckon famous suTTON then, 

In whom, as in a mirror doth appeare, 

That Pacong with works did shine in him most 
cleere. 


And let us not, as is a common use. 

Measure him by a many other more; 

In death, to cover their bad lifes abuse, 

To lanch out then some bounty of their store. 
No, SUTTON was none such, his Hospitall, 

And much more else beside, speakes him to all. 


For as God blest him with abundant wealth, 
Like to a carefull Steward he imploy’d it, 
And ordered all things in his best of health, 
As glad to leave it, as when he enjoyed it. 
And being prepared every houre to dye, 
Disposed all his gifts most: Christianly. 

In ABRAHAMS bosome sleepes he with the blest, 
His workes, they follow him, his worth survives, 
Good Angels guide him to eternall rest, 
Where is no date of time, for years or lives. 
You that are rich, doe you as he hath done, 
And so assure the Crowne that hee hath won. 


FINIS. 

Sir Thomas Sutton died on 12 Dec. 1611; 
his funeral was solemnised at Christ Church 
on 28 May 1612, and in March 1916 the 
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remains were buried in a vault beneath ‘“‘a 
very costly and beautiful Tombe’’ (Stow) 
erected in the hospital chapel: (Quaere ‘‘ in 
the West side of the Quire ’’ (Stow), or ‘‘ one 
the North syde of the chapell’’ (Malcolm 
quoting Memorabilia from the governors’ 
books)), but “‘ in a most inappropriate situa- 
tion in respect of light ’’ (Brayley). 

Was this the reason why the epitaph had 
not in 1633, and indeed has never been, ‘‘hung 
in a faire Table by the Tombe ’’? 

Even more interesting is the identity of the 
‘Friend to Goodnesse ’’ responsible for the 
epitaph. Could it have been Anthony Mun- 
day who, in 1602, was working on the lost 
play of Caesar’s Fall for Henslowe’s (rival) 
Company after the production of Shake- 
speare’s ‘Julius Caesar’ Note: this dif- 
ferent sentiment expressed in Anthony’s fun- 
eral oration, Act 3, Scene 2, and who colla- 
borated with Humphrey Dizon and others in 
the preparation of the 1633 edition of ‘ Stow’s 
Survaie’? or Ben Jonson—despite, or per- 
haps in contrition for Volpone—to whom 
Herne says, Sutton allowed a ‘constant 
pension ’’? or Francis Beaumont whose cousin 
of the same name was appointed Master of 
the Charterhouse by James I in 1617, the 
year after the poet’s death. 

Stantey RvusBINSTEIN. 


SPENCER AND OTHER PEDIGREES.— 

(1) Can any reader give me the names of 
the parents of Anne, wife of Edward Spencer 
of Rendlesham, Suffolk? She was born in 
1690. 

(2) Also the surname of Edward Spencer’s 
mother (Elizabeth, wife of John Spencer. He 
died 1709.) 


John Spencer — Elizabeth 
b. 1639, | 
d. 1709 
| 
of Rendlesham, b. 1690;-m. 1731 
Suffolk, b. 1679, | Sir William Bar- 
d. 1727 ker, d. 1754 
Sir James Dashwood = Elizabeth 


Bt. d. 1799 b. 1718, m, 1738, d. 1798. 


co-h. with her sister Anne, 


Duchess of Hamilton. 


(3) The names of the parents of The Right 
Hon, Thomas Carter, of Robertstown, Master 
of the Rolls, Ireland. 

(4) Thomas Carter married Mary Claxton. 


What was the name of her mother? (Her 
father was Thomas Claxton, of Dublin.) 


Thomas Claxton=. . .? 
| of Dublin 


Thomas= Mary 
(Rt. Hon.) of Robertstown, 
Master of the Rolls, Ireland 


Philip Twysden= Frances 
of Raphoe m. 174€ 
b. 1713, d. 1752__ 


4th Earl of J a 
of Jersey ; 

b. 1735, d. 1805. 

(5) The surname of Deborah, married Col. 
Isaac Hamon, French refugee, Lieutenant in 
1708 in General Kirke’s Regiment of Foot, 
later 2nd Foot. 

(6) Also the names, surnames and dates of 
Deborah’s parents. The Hamons were an- 
cestors of the 1st Lord Anglesey. 


Col. Hector Hamon— Marianne 
Mazik; b. 
1684, d. 1763 


= Francis 
b. 1753, m. 1770, 
d. 1821 


= Deborah 
(Col.), French 


1755 


Very Rev. Arthur Champagné= Marianne 
of Luneville, Kings County; 
Dean of Clonmacnoise; 
b. 1714, d. 1800 


Henry =Jane 
1st Earl of Uxbridge; b. 1742, m. 1767, 
b. 1744, d. 1812 d. 1817 


illiam 


Will 
1st Marquess of lesey, 
b. 1768, d. isst 


SHEELAH RvuGGLes-Brise. 


THE WAGSTAFFE TRIAL, 1836.—Lord 

Egremont, in a letter dated as above, 
refers to “‘ the Wagstaffe trial—a most extra- 
ordinary affair.’’ In the same connection the 
name of Brazier occurs. Can anyone identify 
the case, which appears to have concerned the 
custody of a child? 


P. D. M. 


BELLINGER FAMILY OF CO. WEST- 
MORLAND IN XVIITH CENTURY.— 


Edmund Bellinger, stated to be a native of 
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Westmorland, went to South Carolina in 
1674, was appointed Surveyor-General in 
1698 and Receiver of Public Moneys in 1700. 
Can any genealogist give instances of the 
name in Westmorland in the seventeenth 
century ? 

P. D. M. 


CATHOLIC PRAYER-BOOK OF 1754.— 
I have a prayer-book made up as follows : 

(1) The Manner of Hearing Mass, with 
Prayers before Confession, and Communion ; 
and the Examination of Conscience, &c. . . 
By L. R., D.D. To which is added, The Office 
for the Dead, in Latin and English. 12 mo. 
§.2 in. X 3.2 in. X 1 in., leather, pp. vii 
(Frontispiece-Contents) +316; 3 illustrations 
(2 engravings of Mass) ; author’s preface (un- 
signed). London: Printed for N. Gibson in 
Charles-ftreet near St. James’s-fquare. 1754. 

(2) Christian Reflections for every Day in 
the Month, First wrote in French by F. B. 
of the Society of Jesus {Pére Dominique 
Bouhours, 1674] and translated into English. 
By J. D., L.D, The imprint is: London: 
Printed for N. Gibson in Charles-ftreet near 
St. James’s-fquare, 1754. 

Can the identity of L. R. and J. D. be 
ascertained? I have my own ideas, but would 
like independent confirmation of them. I 
should be glad, too, to be told whatever is to 
be known of N. Gibson. 


0, P. 


BACCO STOPPERS.—The Christmas 

festivities of the Spectator, No. 209, 
include a present from Will Wimble of a 
tobacco stopper. He gave them ‘“‘ to every 
gentleman in the country who has good prin- 
ciples, and smokes.’’ They were made of 
wood and evidently of trifling value. In 
chap 36 of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield ’ Jenkin- 
son exposes the wicked Mr. Thornhill as 
already married, so that his latest contract 
in pursuit of a fortune ‘‘is not worth a 
tobacco stopper.’”” What was the shape and 
design of these articles? Were they merely 
used to plug up the bowl'of a pipe, which 
seems hardly worth while? 

C. 


‘NHE PICKWICK, THE OWL, AND THE 

WAVERLEY PEN.’—I had always 
supposed that these were three pens by the 
same maker; although, certainly, I have 
never met the first two. But Mr. G. M. 


Trevelyan in his memoir of his father, Sir 
G. O. Trevelyan, says that the Owl was a 
politico-social magazine to which his father 
contributed. I have identified this as flourish-. 
ing from 1864-8. So perhaps the Pickwick is 
the Pickwick Papers, but they make an odd 
trio: 
They come as a boon and a blessing to men— 
The Pickwick, the Owl and the Waverley pen. 
Has any reader any other light? Of course 
there were ‘‘the penny picknicks (that re- 
markable cigar) ’’—see Stevenson’s ‘“‘Lantern- 
bearers.”’ 


OD-BOX.—Has any reader ever heard this. 
term in an ecclesiastical aspect? I have 
heard a man from the Fens of Norfolk and 
Lincolnshire refer to churches in this way, 
and far from being an irreverent skit, he says 
in his area the phrase is well known. Just 
what type of sacred edifice comes under this: 

title? 

G. Perctvat-Kaye. 


IR TIMOTHY SHELLEY.—It is said that 
in 1761 [Sir] Timothy Shelley received 

‘“ The Order of the Golden Spurs,’”’ signed by 
the Pope. What can it mean? and how did 
Tim, aged 8, and not a Catholic, qualify for 
such an Order? 
E. B. 


(JAINSBOROUGH.—Can any reader tell me- 
X the whereabouts of Gainsborough’s por- 
trait of James Hatch, of Coptford, Essex. 


E. Forman. 


ATCH FAMILY.—I should be glad of 
any details of the Essex branch of this. 
family. 
E. Forman. 


. T. BARNUM.—He died 7 April 1891 at 
Bridgeport, Conn. Where was he buried ? 


H. A. 


URNEY’S ‘FRIENDLY LETTERS.’— 
‘Friendly Letters’ to Dr. Wardlaw by 
Joseph John Gurney, Norwich, 1836 8vo., 
is reputed not in British Museum or Bod- 
leian. Can anyone say where a copy may 
be seen ? 
R. W. C. 
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ATERMIIAS.—I have been trying in 
vain to learn how many watermills were 
listed in the Domesday Survey: popular 
works assert (i) 5,000; (ii) 7,500. Can any 
reader help, with definite information? I 
have since been referred to Antiquity for 
pe ease 1939. This seems to supply all the 

information available. 

J. D, U. Warp, 
Bradfield, near Reading. 


E BRIDE’S COSTUME.—What is the 
meaning and origin of the saying that a 
bride should wear: * 
Something old, something new, 
~oee ing borrowed (stolen, golden), something 
ue? 


R. Park. 


(From American ‘N. and Q.’, Oct. 1943.) 


SEND THE FOOL FURTHER.—Many 
professions observe the custom whereby 
novices are sent looking for imaginary objects, 
and every person consulted is expected to 
send the seeker on somewhere, to someone else. 
“At Winchester College the object is a pempé, 
from the Greek pempe ton moron proteron 
(‘‘ send the fool further’’). In the Army and 
National Guard the ‘‘ sky-hook ”’ is requested, 
or “‘ rubber chevrons for raincoats.’” In rail- 
road offices the ‘‘ waybill-clipper ’’ is sent for. 
In the theatre young hopefuls are commis- 
‘sioned to search out some mythical indivi- 
dual, and everyone they approach is expected 
to give them something heavy to carry along 
to him; finally, the novice is lowered into a 
hole and is left to get out as best he can. 
What other imaginary objects (or indivi- 
duals) of this kind are acknowledged by 
custom ? ; 
G. Leaman. 
[We have heard of a compositor’s apprentice 


being sent to borrow an italic full-stop.—Eb., 
and Q.’] 


BRAIN FOOD.—I assume, of 


course, that there is no scientific basis 


for the belief that the eating of fish over a j 


considerable period of time will bring about 
an increase in native intelligence. Where, 
then, or by whom, I should like to know, did 
this supposition originate? and when? 


Rocer E. Frost. 


Replies. 


NEWLANDS-GOTT. 
(clxxxiv. 227; clxxxv. 357.) 


] AM greatly obliged to Mr. Leopotp A. 

Viper for the information he gives at 
the second reference concerning the Gott 
family, as it has enabled me to discover that 
Sir Henry Thomas Gott was not a member 
of the Gott family, but had merely adopted 
that surname. 

William Berry in his: County Genealogies 
(‘ Sussex ’ volume, 1830) gives a pedigree of 
the Gott family which ends with Peter Gott 
and his children, and adds the following note: 
‘* Elizabeth, Mary and Sarah {daughters of 
Peter Gott] became seised, on their brother’s 
William’s death, of the manor of Dexter, in 
Northiam, with other lands in the country of 
Sussex; and Elizabeth dying soon after, un- 
married, the estates vested in Mary and 
Sarah; Mary gave her moiety to her kins- 
man, Henry Thomas Greening, on his taking 
the name of Gott, who, being knighted, 
became Sir Henry Thomas Gott, of Newlands 
near Charlton (sic) Bucks.’’ 

Mr. Vipter tells me that Berry’s pedigree 
is incorrect and he has furnished me with a 
more accurate one, but he is unable to give me 
any information about Henry Thomas Green- 
ing or his actual relationship with the Gott 
family. As Mary Gott died in 1768 and 
Henry Thomas Gott bought Newlands ‘‘ about 
1770’ he presumably changed his name about 
that time. He was knighted as Henry 
Thomas Gott of Newlands, Co. Bucks, on 14 
April 1784, at St. James (vide ‘ The Knights 
of England,’ by W. A. Shaw, 1906). 

I should very much appreciate further 
genealogical information about this Henry 
Thomas Greening, or Gott. 

Also, reverting to my original query, I 
should be glad to know if the Saunders family 
who owned Newlands in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries can be identified. Was 
this family a branch:of the Saunders family 
of Amersham and Dinton? Who, particu- 
larly, was the Sir John Saunders who sold 
the estate to Mr. Hopkins, as I cannot 
identify him from Shaw. 

It does occur to me that ‘‘ Mr. Hopkins” 
might be ‘‘ Vulture Hopkins ’’ (who died in 
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1732), the worthless creature of whom Pope 
writes : ‘ 
When Hopkins dies, a thousand lights attend 
The wretch, who living, saved a candle’s end. 
and that the Saunders family were victims of 

his 

Is there any documented account of Hop- 
kin’s ‘‘ career ’’ which might throw light on 
his victims ? 

On the other hand the Mr. Hopkins who 
bought Newlands may merely have been one 
of the ‘“‘ Vultures ’’ heirs, and I should be 
glad to be referred to sources of genealogical 
data concerning this Hopkins family. 

Curiously enough, I have a second reason 
for interest in this Hopkins family, since I 
now believe that the John Hopkins of Roden 
Court in Harold Wood mentioned in my 
query at clxxxiii. 108 (s.v. ‘ Grafton family of 
Romford and Ilford’) was ‘‘ Vulture Hop- 
kins,’ and I should like to discover how John 
Dare of Bentry Heath was related to the 
Hopkins’ family since he apparently in- 
herited Roden Court from the ‘‘ Vulture’s”’ 
nephew. - 


L. M. W. 
ED-HOT SHOT (clxxxv. 111, 178).—In 
Mr. Stanley Casson’s ‘Greece and 


Britain ’ (1943), pp. 101-2, in the section 
which deals with the Greek war against the 
Turks which started in 1821, is the following 
extract : 

“ Still more striking was [Captain Frank 
Abney] Hasting’s invention of the ‘ hot shot’ 
gun. This extremely dangerous but terrify- 
ing use of artillery was to prove. a major 
“secret weapon’ in later engagements. The 
shot for the guns of the ‘ Karteria’ (Hast- 
ings’ ship) were brought to red heat in fires 
specially prepared, and rammed down the 
muzzle of the gun, separated from the charge 
of powder by a liberal wad of wet sponges 
and tow. Only the maximum technical skill 


could prevent the gunner with the ramrod 


from having his head blown off in the pro- 
cess! And apparently the fatalities were 
few, if any. The results of the red-hot shot 
lodging in the wooden sides of Turkish ships 
was to produce an instant outbreak of fire. 
And the moral effect of such a weapon was 
equal to its efficiency.”’ 

Mr. Casson goes on to say “that on one 
occassion Hastings sank, with the ‘ Karteria’ 
alone, nine Turkish ships in the bay of 
Salona.” . 


Hastings (for whom see the ‘ D.N.B.’) like 
Byron, was later to give his life fighting for 
Greek independence, for he was killed in 
action on 1 June 1828 during an attack on 
Western Greece. 


Dennis A. BRUNNING. 


(TORRINGTON DIARIDS (clxxxv. 351).— 

Surely the couplet was Horace Walpole’s 
own. Warburton convicts him of it, as I shall 
recall later. 

The version seen by the Hon. John Byng 
in June 1789, wherein ‘‘ Kind reader’’ is 
substituted for ‘‘ great teacher,’’ must have 
been recent, or it would not have been read 
so easily in the twilight. Many a time have 
I had occasion to avail myself of the setting 
sun’s last rays as they struck athwart a 
weathered gravestone the inscription on 
which could be made out in no other light; 
but, those precious moments over, the lapse 
into twilight put a stop to further work. 

Walpole’s lines had wide publicity, and I . 
can see, in my mind’s eye, the enterprising 
stonemason at Colesworth (a place I cannot 
trace) adding the couplet to the collection of 
verse and worse he held for use by his cus- 
tomers. Its inappropriateness over the grave 
of even a village squire is obvious, but I’m 
inclined to think it was set up by some person 
whose grief was doubled by the degradation of 
his or her dead having to share the common 
soil of God’s acre with petty tradesmen and 
rude toilers: a person de envisioned solace, 
dignity, and exultation in sponsoring lines 
commended honiedly as ‘‘something quite 
new in this line and, what’s more, the com- 
position of a noble author, no less a person, 
indeed, I do assure you, than that learned 
gentleman, the Honourable Horace Walpole, 
son to the Earl of Orford.”’ Likely enough, 
the couplet’s ‘‘ Kind reader ’’ was due to the 
parson of the parish, who had a right to a 
say on what was to appear on gravestones 
within his churchyard; in any case, the 
alteration made it conform to the tradition by 
which the very stones cried out to the passer- 
by, reminding him of his mortality. 

It was at Twickenham, we may suppose, 
that Walpole wrote the lines, and it was at 
Twickenham, but a few years later, that the 
wits may have been as quick as he himself 
must have been to recognise a clear and 
taunting echo of them—an echo that may or 
may not have brought a flush to his cheek—in 
another epitaph, the one that Bishop War- 
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burton, never the man to mince words, chose 
to put up to the memory of his friend 
Alexander Pope in 1761: 


Heroes and kings, your distance keep; 
In peace let one poor poet sleep, 
Who never flattered folks like you: 
Let Horace blush, and Virgil too. 


Actually, of course, those were not War- 
burton’s own words; without acknowledg- 
ment, he was trading off one of Pope’s minor 
epigrams. Regardless of Pope’s wishes as to 
wording, Warburton used his _ friend’s 
memorial for an artful and dishonest pur- 
pose. Yet Horace had no redress, though 
the offence was the harder to endure for being 
fixed irremovably in the very midst of the 
Strawberry Hill domain. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


BROWNING'S BOTANY (clxxxv. 379).— 

L. F. G. is absolutely right, and here is 
the confirmation: In his letter of 30 April 
1845 to Elizabeth Barrett, Browning writes: 


Italy is stuff for the use of the North, and no 
more—pure Poetry there is none, nearly as possible 
none, in Dante even—material for Poetry in the 
pitifullest romancist of their thousands, on the con- 
trary—strange that those great wide black eyes 
should stare nothing out of the earth that lies be- 
fore them ! Alfieri, with even greyeeyes, and a life 
of travel, writes you some fifteen tragedies as 
colourless as salad grown under a garden glass with 
matting over it—as free, that is, from local colour- 
ms touches of the soil they are said to spring 


To this E. B. B. wisely replies on 2 May: 
‘*T must think of that—if you please—before 
I agree with you. . .”’ The next day, Brown- 
ing admits that he had brought Dante too 
abruptly into his argument, but he sticks to 
his point about Italians generally : 


. . they do fret one, those tantalizing creatures, 
of fine passionate class, with such capabilities, and 
such a facility of being made pure mind of. And 
the special instance that vexed me, was that a man 
of sands and dog-roses and white rock and green 
sea-water just under, should come to Italy where 
my heart lives, and discover the sights and sounds 
—certainly discover them. And so do all Northern 
writers; for take up handfuls of sonetti, rime, 
poemetti, doings of those who never did anything 
else, and try and make out for yourself what—say, 
what flowers they tread’ on, or trees they walk 
under—as you might bid them, those tree and 
flower loving creatures. pick out of our North 
poetry a notion of what our daisies and harebells 
and furze bushes and brambles are. 


Then he quotes Shelley as one who “ told 


me years ago that in the mountains it was 
a feast 


When ane: eae find those globes of deep red 


gol 
Which in the woods the strawberry-tree doth bear, 
Suspended in their emerald atmosphere. 

[ Marenghi xiii. 5.] 
so that when my Uncle walked into a sorb-tree, not 
to tumble sheer over Monte Calvano, and I felt 
the fruit against my face, the little ragged bare- 
aoe guide fairly la at my knowing them so 
well—** Niursi—sorbi !” 

‘““ The Englishman in Italy ’’ was first pub- 
lished in ‘Bells and Pomegranates, VII,’ 
November 1845. Obviously it was prompted 
by the letters of April and May. 

1. B. 


OME BLUNDERS OF CELEBRATED 


AUTHORS ((clxxxv. 136, 295, 356).—In 
the matter of the temperature incident in 
‘Diana of the Crossways ’: since the 15 deg. 
below zero Centigrade—i.e., 15 deg. C. of frost 
—would have been equivalent to 5 deg. above 
zero on a Fahrenheit thermometer (which the 
printer mis-spelt for me), the night would 
have been colder than I allowed for—if a 
Centigrade had been in use, which was un- 
likely. No doubt Mr. A. 8S. E. AckKERMANN, 
to whom we owe this correction, will in fair- 
ness to Meredith admit the possibility. His 
suggestion that Meredith was thinking of 
freezing point on the usual Fahrenheit, and 
not its zero point, was what I had in mind 
myself, for it is a mistake still occasionally 
to be heard. By the way, I owe Mr. AckER- 
MANN an apology for having misquoted the 
title of his remarkable book ‘ Popular Falla- 
cies’ at clxxxv. 325((s.v. ‘'Churchyard Yew.’) 

The explanation offered by Mr. ACKERMANN 
and H. P. G. of the man’s escape in Wey- 
man’s story seems to be the only one worth 
considering, but it provokes a query or two. 
If a boy’s kite could indeed lift such a rope 
to the required height, could a man let him- 
self down it unless the halves were knotted 
together at intervals, both to give grip and 
to prevent the rope from slipping? And if 
thus knotted, or even twisted, how could it 
be disengaged after his descent? Experiment 
would be the best way of deciding the whole 
question. A window 50 feet high can easily 
be found, and the rope need not be longer than 
80 feet. 

Regarding the deduction of ‘a shilling 
from the five pound ”’ in ‘ Titmarsh and the 
Great Hoggarty Diamond,’ (last reference), 
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was not the speaker merely abbreviating the 
common expression ‘‘a shilling in the 
pound’ ?—i.e., at the rate of a shilling, or 
5 per cent. 


W. W. G. 


NAL S DISREGARDED IN RHYME# 

(clxxiii, 88, 448 ; clxxvi. 214).—There are 
many examples in Fulke Greville’s ‘A 
Treatise of Monarchie,’ e.g. : 


And make the crown a specious hive for 
drones... 
Vice and misfortune seldom go alone. 


G. G. L. 


“QACRED” FOR SECRET ”’ (clxxxv. 
197, 261, 325, 356, 382)—To Mr. 
Maurice Brockwett’s list might be added 
the horse named after the star ‘‘ Betelgeuse.’’ 
When first it ran, one bookmaker wished to 
lay against it but was afraid to pronounce the 
strange name; finally he took the plunge, call- 
ing out Ten to one, Beetle Guts! ’’ 
Sayar. 


gm W. A. RALEIGH AND THE 
BACONIANS (clxxxv. 104), — Over 
twenty years ago it occurred to me that 
the Bacon-Shakespeare hypothesis might 
be tested by means of my hobby, 
“Popular Fallacies,’ and that such a 
test would be novel. Briefly my hypothesis 
was that few popular fallacies would be found 
in the works of Bacon, and that if he wrote 
‘Shakespeare,’ we should find few popular 
fallacies and little matter of an unscientific 
character in it. If on the other hand the 
works were written by two separate persons, 
Bacon and Shakespeare, then it was probable 
that Bacon’s works would be nearly free of 
popular fallacies, while those of Shakespeare 
would be far from free. 

Having read the whole of Bacon’s philoso- 
phical works and the whole of ‘ Shakespeare’ 
in search of popular fallacies, I found 94. Of 
these only two (death agony and snake’s bite) 
are dealt with both by Bacon and Shakespeare 
in which Bacon is right and Shakespeare 
wrong. On the other hand there is not one 
dealt with by both in which Bacon is wrong 
and Shakespeare right, though there are 
seven cases in which both are right, and seven 
in which both are wrong. Hence we see that 
in only 16 out of 94 popular fallacies do both 
Bacon and Shakespeare refer to the same 


separate sets, one set mentioned by Bacon 
and an entirely different one by Shakespeare. 
Each had his own particular set of foibles. 
This, in my opinion, shows that they were 
two different persons. I hope that some of 
your readers will comment on these facts. 


A. E. AcKERMANN. 


NOTE ON POLLOCK’S PLAYS (clxxxv. 

347).—Mr. WILLIAMS says that B. Pol- 
lock added two plays to the list published by 
his father-in-law. John Redington. Pollock 
added four, as follows: ‘ The Battle of Water- 
loo,’ from the original plates of J. K. Green; 
‘Maid and the Magpie,’ ‘The Woodman’s 
Hut,’ ‘The Blind Boy.’ 

These three plays are from the original 
plates by Park. Mr. Writtriams says the 
play ‘King Henry, or the Miller of Mans- 
field’ was originally done by Park. John 
Redington was the original publisher of this 
play. John Redington published six original 
plays: ‘King Henry,’ ‘Don Quixote,’ 
‘Oliver Twist,’ ‘The Mistletoe Bough,’ 
‘Paul Clifford,’ ‘King Charles II,’ also one 
pantomime, ‘Baron Munchausen.’ Mr. 
Wittlas attributes only five plays to Red- 
ington. 

I was well acquainted with B. Pollock and 
his Glamourous Toy Theatre Shop from my 
boyhood until his death, so write with con- 
siderable knowledge of the subject. 


Francis Eacte. 


On my checking I find three errors 
and omissions due to working from a rough 
draft only available at the time and sending 
off in a hurry. I am glad to be the first to 
correct these obvious mistakes. 

(i) Redington had six plays; (ii) one of 
which (omitted from my list) was Somerset’s 
‘Mistletoe Bough or Young Lovel’s Bride’ 
1834 from Bayley’s ‘ Tragic Ballad.’’ A shot 
of this was shown, as juvenile drama, at the 
news cinemas about a year ago; (iii) date of 
Payne’s ‘ Charles II’ is 1824. 


‘CHartes D. WILLIAMS. 


LIVERPOOL MINIATURISTS (clxxxv. 

351. )—Basil Long in his ‘ British Minia- 
turists,’ 1929, p. 191, gives the best and most 
complete summary of the art of Thomas Har- 
greaves, together with a list of his works. 
Examples of his art are in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, the British Museum and the 


fallacies, The remaining 78 form two entirely | Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 
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Thomas Hazlehurst is also dealt with in 
the same authoritative book, and in the less 
ample and serviceable book on ‘ The History 
of Portrait Miniatures ’ by G. C. Williamson. 
Four signed miniatures by Hazlehurst are in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Maurice W. BrockwELt. 


[SN SIGNS (clxxxiv. 263 and references 

there given).—Mr, G. G. Coulton, in his 
autobiography, ‘ Fourscore Years,’ mentions 
an interesting parallel to ‘The Silent 
Woman ’’—‘‘ The Honest Lawyer’ at the 
South Gates of King’s Lynn: 

There, the first sign that confronted a traveller 
from London or Wisbech bore this sign, unique so 
far as I know: “ This Honest Lawyer bore his head 
not on his shoulders, but tucked under his arms ”’ ; 
the innuendo being that when we meet a lawyer in 
that guise we may be assued of his honesty. 


H. L. 


(From American ‘N. and Q.’, Oct. 1943.) 


VINGT-SIX SOLDATS DE, PLOMB 
(clxxxiii. 78, 143).—The phrase “ Avec 
ces vingt-six soldats de plomb j’ai conquis le 
monde” is, of course, a riddle, to which the 
answer is: “ The letters of the alphabet.’’ 
The solution to the somewhat different version 
quoted in an earlier reply (‘‘ Je suis le capi- 
taine de vingt-six soldats; sans moi Paris 
sera pris’’) is plainly :, ‘‘ The letter ‘ A.’ ”’ 

The German parallels offer still another 
variation. They refer to the “ twenty-four 
lords who rule the world but drink no wine 
and eat no bread.”” References to the Ger- 
man forms appear in the following: 

Wossidlo, Richard. ‘‘ Ratsel,’’ No. 469 (in 
his ‘ Mecklenburgische Volksiberlieferungen.’ 
Wismar, 1895). 

Gilhoff, Johannes. ‘ Das Mecklenburgische 
Volksratsel.’ Parchim, 1892, No. 517. 

Renk, Anton. ‘‘ Volkratsel aus Tirol”’ 
(‘ Zeitschrift des Vereins fir Volkskunde,’ 
vol. v, 1895, No. 164). 

Rochholz, Ernst L, ‘ Alemannisches Kin- 
derlied und’ Kinderspiel.’ Leipzig, 1857, No. 
517. 

HanikaOtto, Liesl. Sudetendeutsche 
Volksratsel.’ Reichenberg, 1930, No. 424. 

Gilhoff notes that the riddle occurs often 
in school readers; and Wossidlo says, in his 
account, that the twenty-four lords ’’ are 
sometimes not the letters of the alphabet but 
the hours of the day. , 

ArcHER TaYLor. 


The Library. 


Thomas Barnes of “ The Times.” By Derek 
Hudson. (Cambridge University Press, 
10s. 6d.) 


MORALISTS must sometimes be disconcer- 

ted by the evident fact that the sum of 
human good has often been increased by those 
who do not fit into any moralistic pattern. 
It is perhaps arguable that the world would 
have been no worse if The Times had not be- 
come what it is to-day, the world’s leading 
newspaper ; but when a student of the history 
of the press looks at certain other present- 
day papers and periodicals, both English and 
foreign, he is likely to conclude that such an 
argument can be sustained only if it is held 
that the press as an institution has been a 
misfortune for mankind. That, however, is 
an attitude which might also be adopted 
towards other means of communication—the 
aeroplane, the telephone, radio broadcasting, 
even human speeclf—and can lead only to 
nihilism. Newspapers were created ; they fell 
into sin ; they needed, and need, redemption. 
When we consider, as a concrete instance of 
evil, the traitorous venality of a section of 
the French press in recent times, we cannot 
be too thankful that a tradition of incor- 
ruptibility was established long ago by British 
newspaper editors, and that, on the whole, the 
tradition has remained unshaken. Yet 
Thomas Barnes, who was perhaps the archi- 
tect-in-chief of that tradition and laid the 
foundations of greatness for our principal 
daily paper, was a man who would be un- 
thinkable as a candidate for the editorship of 
The Times to-day. On the evidence of Mr. 
Hudson’s book the young Barnes was a drunk- 
ard (he was once found lying under a bush 
trying to pull the snow over his body and 
muttering ‘‘ I can’t get the counterpane over 
me !—I can’t get the counterpane over me!”’); 
he was a notoriously unpunctual contributor; 
he suffered severely from rheumatism and 
asthma ; he lived for more than twenty years, 
though faithfully and till he died, with a 
woman to whom he was not married; and 
even when he had long been a power at Print- 
ing House Square he was still given to such 
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unOlympian habits as dining on tripe on the 
premises and having his hair cut there by 
a compositor. But John Walter II, son of 
the founder of The Times, saw the real quality 
of the man and judged aright his ‘‘ physical 
and intellectual resources, and the mode in 
which the grave responsibility and constant 
exertion ’’ of the new office would steady and 
develop his character, 

When Barnes took control in 1817 The 
Times was a dull, long-winded, higgledy- 
piggledy four-page paper costing 7d. Like 
other papers of the period it was accustomed 
to take bribes from government and to accept 
money from other sources for the retraction 
or suppression of libellous comment. Barnes 
stopped these malpractices and soon made it 
clear that he did not intend to be the hench- 
man of any person or party. Though by tem- 
perament an extremely sociable man, as editor 
he cultivated seclusion and anonymity and 
thereby created for his paper the imponder- 
able authority of editorial impersonality and 
independence. At the time of the Peterloo 
massacre in Manchester in 1819 The Times 
was sympathetic to the demonstrators, and 
Barnes was summoned before a meeting of 
the full Cabinet to answer for the authenticity 
of a letter he had published antagonistic to 
the government. The mixture of gravity and 
suavity with which he was received hardly 
disguised the true intent of the interrogation. 
Barnes was neither intimidated nor cajoled. 
His policy of free and independent expression 
remained unaltered, and he came to regard 
himself as a responsible chief minister of the 
Fourth Estate, though without plunging into 
the megalomania which has afflicted some 
later newspaper controllers, If he was master 
of The Times and his own conscience he was 
also a servant of the nation. 

The physical technique of newspaper pro- 
duction underwent little change during 
Barnes’s lifetime. There were mechanical 
advances in the printing department, but lay- 
out remained at a comparatively primitive 
stage until the end of the century. Improve- 
ments were made in the arrangement of 
material, but there was no appeal to the 
eye, and solidity and stolidity remained in- 
separable. | Barnes’s chief work, after his 
assertion of the right of free comment and his 
elevation of the leading article to a place of 
importance in the guidance of public opinion, 
was in the building of that unique news 
service and system of special correspondents 


which has ever since enabled The Times to 
have its finger on the pulse of life in all parts. 
of the world. Long before his editorship ended 
with his death in 1841, statesmen had grown 
accustomed to looking upon Barnes and his 
paper as a force to be reckoned with when 
important national issues were in debate, and 
it was upon the foundations which he had 
laid that his successor, Delane, was able to 
raise an even more influential journal during 
the next thirty-six years. It is a point of 
some significance in newspaper history that 
between 1785 (when it began) and 1941 The, 
Times had only twelve editors, and that 
eighty-eight years of that period were covered 
by three editors, Barnes, Delane, and Buckle. 
The fact that the exercise of responsible in- 
fluence by newspapers appears to be directly 
related to editorial continuity is worth pon- 
dering by readers and by proprietors. 

The first adequate recognition given to 
Barnes was in the opening volume of The 
Times official history of itself (‘The Thun- 
derer in the Making,’ 1935). | Mr. Derek 
Hudson’s biography now amplifies our know- 
ledge of him by traversing the whole of his 
life and by giving, in particular, an intimate 
account of his earlier years and his friendship 
with Leigh Hunt, Charles Lamb, and their 
circle. The last fifty pages of this book con- 
tain a selection of his political portraits and 
critical essays collected and introduced by Mr. 
Harold Child. These are of a quality which 
suggests that if Barnes had not become a 
notable editor he would probably have been 
among the eminent literary and dramatic 
critics. His essay on Wordsworth shows that 
he could approach critical finality even in his. 
judgment of contemporaries. 

Barnes was so vigorous and abundant a 


‘| creature that other books will no doubt be 


written about him. Mr. Hudson has done 
justice to the man’s major achievement, but 
the man seems to elude him. This may be 
because the exigencies of wartime publishing 
have dictated severe compression; or it may 
be that the man became submerged in the 
editor. Journalism is still a highly romantic, 
exciting, and satisfying profession even to 
those who, having engaged in its daily 
routine, know it to be nine-tenths drudgery ; 
and those who find the literature of journa- 
lism as enticing as the profession itself can- 
not help but lament that the nature of his 
office should so often determine that a good 
editor is a man who has no personal history. 
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JANuaRy 1, 19 


Thucydides and Modern Politics. By D. Cac- 
lamanos. (Lund Humphries and Co. Ltd. 
1s.) 

Thucydides. The History of the Peloponnes- 
sian War.  Hdited in translation by Sir 
Richard Livingstone. (‘The World’s 
Classics ’) 3s. 

From the Greek. Edited by T. F. Higham 
and C. M. Bowra. (Clarendon Press. 
4s. 6d.) 


ie is by no means necessarily to be assumed 
“that a book is significant in exact pro- 
‘portion to its length or size or price, The 
art of words, the significance of words, does 
not conform to a simple and two-dimensional 
sense of time or space. The little pamphlet 
by M. Caclamanos is, in fact, a notable 
illustration. The slowest reader could cast his 
eyes over all the words of it in half an hour; 
it is the reprint of a lecture and it cannot 
have taken a much longer span of time to 
deliver. But that brevity says nothing of the 
space it covers, its perspectives, its depth. 
Here is a strong essence, wine to colour the 
waters of the mind and leave a lasting savour 
in the cup. Venizelos and Thucydides, 
Pericles, modern England, global war, the 
whole question and significance and meaning 
of telling the truth, the writing, the substance, 
the intelligence of history: all these are here 
in seed, in the contact of an essentially civi- 
lised personality with an audience in Cam- 
bridge in the spring of 1943—a year of destiny 
—and all that lies in the making of those 
facts. It sounds perhaps an elaborate way 
of saying something simple. ‘‘ The universe,”’ 
as Goethe remarked, ‘‘ could not exist if it 
were not so simple,’’ but that does not mean 
it is simple to comprehend. Nothing could 
seem simpler than the dry, logical order of 
Aristotle or the style of Thucydides, style as 
it were in battle-dress: and it is not so simple 
vo reason like Aristotle. All our history can, 
at times, seem but a footnote to Thucydides ; 
or to something behind and through Thucy- 
dides: Pericles’ Oration and the spearpoint 
of the helmed wisdom of Athene; why it is 
necessary and absorbing to bother with the 
murky and muddied water of politics and 
what, each one of us, our brains hold in trust. 
And here is Thucydides himself, slightly 
and helpfully abridged, with connecting sum- 


maries, and annotated and introduced by sist 
Richard Livingstone. 

The third book is an abridgement, for them 
purse and for the pocket, of ‘The Oxford 
Book of Greek Verse in Translation,’ and, # 
like the other two, it is published now for iteg 
eternal and topical interest. 


Tue Oxford University Press announces 

‘ Psychology for Musicians ’ by Sir Percy G@ 
Buck, The object of the book is to point outll 
to musicians and teachers the point of contact 
between their Art and the knowledge whichm 
psychologists place at their disposition. Ing 
music, for instance, as in all the arts, tech. ™ 
nique is of the first importance, and the basis 
of technique is habit. Musicians, therefore 
should know some of the truths which 
psychologists can tell them about the trugm 
nature of Habit—or, in other words 

acquired reaction.’’ Sir Percy Buck shares 
the suspicion of the ordinary man that a 
vocabulary of long words and technical termi 
too often darkens counsels which, in them 
selves, are simple and straightforward. Hem 
has, therefore, eliminated anything which a 
practical musician might feel inclined to label 
doctrinaire.’’ 


CORRIGENDA. 


Add to vol. clxxxiv. Index un 
E. S., 283, clxxxv. 358, 
Fuick ” read hh; clxxxv. 360, 
“ uverjuice ” verjuice. 


‘ Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not unde 
to return communications which, for any reason, 
do not print. 


APPROVED ‘ Queries * are inserted free of charge 
Contributors are requested always to give ad 
names and addresses, for the information of tigy 
Fditor, and not necessarily for publication. u 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to anotheny 
contributor, correspondents are requested to put in| 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the numberg 
of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers.a 


WHEN answering a query, or reterring to am 
article which has already appeared, correspondeay 
are requested to give within parentheses — i 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of them 
series volume and page at which the contributid 
in question is to be found. 


THe Manager will be Pleased to forward 


en copies of ‘ N. and Q.’ to any addresses @ 
friends which readers may like to send to him. 
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